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ISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

T'.'DTA before tiie mahomeran invasions. 

To A.D. 1001. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. India is situated in the south of Asia. 
It is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
Mountains; on the east by Burmali and the 
Cay of Bengal; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean ; an.l ou the west by the Arabian sea, Balu¬ 
chistan, and Afghanistan. 

The most northerly part of India is called 
Cashmere.; the most southerly, Cape Comorin. 
The distance between them is 1,900 miles. The 
greatest breadth of India is about 1,500 miles. 

The \ indhya Mountains stretch across the cen¬ 
tre of Lidia in a north-easterly direction. The 
country north of them is called Hindustan. 
I ormcrly the whole southern division was named 
the Eeklcan, the south. At present the D. k- 

ii includes only the country between the rivers 
KVrlmdda and Kistna—all south of the Kistr.a 
being termed Southern India. 

Ihe name India i not that hv which the conn* 
try is known to its own inhabitants, but- is first 
met with in Greek writers. It 6eoms to lie con- 
-..'y.t -d wi’h tlu> river Indus. The term was nf- 
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ten ards applied to the people, tlie Hmdnfe 
the southern districts bordering on the Indus, 
Sind; and lastly, to the entire peninsula. 


India contains about amillion and a half square 
miles. Thepopulation is upwards of one hundred 
and eighty millions. The inhabitants are compos¬ 
ed of various nations, differing from each other 
in language, laws, manners, and customs. 

The history of India is divided into throe 
portions, the Hindu, tho Mahomedan, and the 
British. The Hindu period stretches from the 
earliest settlements to the Mahomedan invasions, 
about A. D. 1000. The Mahomedan history ex¬ 
tends from the time of Mahmud to the battle 
of Plassey, A. I). 1757. English merchants com 
menced trading with India about the year 160' 
but the victory of Plassey laid the foundation of 
the British empire in the East. The third period 
comes down from that event to the present time. 


EARLIEST SETTLERS IN INDIA. 

2. In the first ten chapters of the book of 
Gene; is, we have an account of the creation of 
man, of his disobedience, and of the deluge. 
Noah and his .sons, Shorn, Ham, and Japheth, 
set tied after the flood near the rivers Tigris anil 
Euphrates. Their descendants increased rapidly. 
When God Confounded their language at Babel, 
they separated, and spread themselves by degree; ; 
over the earth. 

The earliest inhabitants of India seem to have 
been Scythian tribe.-, who must have entered the 
count vy not long after the dispersion of inankiud. 
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EARLIEST SETTLERS IN INDIA. 

iing the passes in the nortli-west, they 
peopled the well-watered slopes of the Pun¬ 
jab and the immense plain of the Ganges. Their 
course to the southward was stopped for a time 
by the deep valley of the Kerbndda. Pressed 
on\vards by fresh bands of settlers, they overcame 
this barrier, and gradually advanced through the 
Dekkan till they reached Cape Comorin. 

The Scythian race was very widely extended. 
A careful examination of the languages spoken 
in the extreme north of Europe, shows that they 
belong to the same family as those of Southern 


India. 

Our knowledge of the aborigines, or first inhab¬ 
it? nts of India, is very scanty. A brief no Lice may 
be given of sonic of the Hill and Forest Tribes 
of the present time, who aro supposed to bo 
their descendants. 


$£ 


The Phils, who roam among the jungles of Cen- Hill Tribes, 
tral India, are short in stature, dark in colour, 
with thick rugged hah and beards. Some of them 
are almost savages, shooting from amongst the 
long grass with bows and arrows, which they hold 
with their feet. The\ eat the flesh, of the cow, and 
arc fond of strong drink. In general they arc 
trutliful, and treat their women well. The rocky 
banks of rivers and dense forests around the 
sources of the Herbudda, are inhabited by a still 
move degraded race, the Gonds. They arc very 
dark, short, with flat faces, and small cyi *. Some 
of the Gonds do not wear any clothing. Tb y 
dwell for the most part in wretched huts, sur¬ 
rounded by their swine ami buffaloes. 

The Hill Tribes luivc no idols. Their sole no- 
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tion of religion seems to be the worship of 
spirits by means of bloody sacrifices and frantic 
dances, The horrible custom of offering human 
sacrifices prevailed among the Khonds of Orissa. 


Some of the Scythian tribes inhabiting the 
plains were partially civilized. The Dasyus, in the 
liorth, built cities, manufactured weapons, and pob- 
sessedhorses and chariots. The present Hill Tribes, 
when driven to the jungles by new settlers, fell, 
in several cases, far below the grade which they 
had previously reached. The wild Bliils say that 
their chiefs, many ages ago, built some of the 
principal cities and forts in Central India. 


ARYAN COLONISTS. 

3. The next settlers were of the In do-Germanic 
fo ’uily. Bodies ofthis people proceeding west ward 
from Central Asia occupied a largo part of Eu¬ 
rope. * The Germans and English belong to this 
great shepherd race. Other bands travelling, with 
their flocks and herds, to (lie r outh-east, went 
down the passes loading to the Indus, and gra¬ 
dually subdued the tribes of Scythian descent. 
Thus the English and Hindus belong to tho 
samo great family. This is proved beyond all 
dispute by the similarity both of their features 
and of thcii languages. Hie cold bracing climate 
of Europe, in* the course of ages, has-white nod 
the skin and strengthened the bodies of the 
wanderers to the west; th land of the run 
has darkened the colour and lessened the vigour 
of the eastern emigrants. After a separation 1 
1 lirec thousand yvinv. the descendants of i he r aim 
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ARYAN' COL OVISTS. 

been re-united to some degree ini ulia, 
Acknowledge the same sovereign. Let 
glisli and Hindu treat each other as 
brethren. 


Xlie new settlers in India called themselves 
Ary as : the country from which they came still 
bears the name of Iran, Persia. The Aryas first 
inhabited the plains of the Punjab. Tliey had 
severe battles with the Dasyiia, whom they styled 
n black-sprung host.” The Dnsyus so frequent¬ 
ly plundered their conquerors, that long after¬ 
wards their name was employed as the com¬ 
mon term to describe a prowling robber. 

The Aryas ’dwelt in small towns and village*, 
raising grain and fruits in the fields and gardens 
which they had taken from the earliest holders 
ot the soil. 1 hey were, however, mainly a pas- 
roral people. Sheep, goats, cows, oxen, buffaloes, 
horse q and camels, formed their chief weal t h . They 
had made some progress in the arts. They wove 
cloth, they nude golden earrings andy. v.vl neck¬ 
laces ; they rode on horses: and wearing coats of 
mail, they fought with spears from chariots in time 
of war. Commerce was earriedon w ith t he neigh¬ 
bouring countries: merchants descending the 
Indus, made voyages across the Arabian Sea. 

Women among the Aryas enjoyed far greater 
liberty than was given them in later limes. Tliev 
could walk and rido abroad, and were openly 
present at public fea-as and gained. 

h ■ . ‘ ’ . h . , 

1 • • - After a im«y the whole 

count ry between the Himalayas ami the Vindliya 
Mountain.; was called Avy.it aria, the abode of tho 
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AN**IENT TNDTA. 

Aryis. The invaders did not destroy the orid 
inhabitants, but allowed them to cultivate the 
fields as their slaves. Sanskrit became the langu¬ 
age of all, though changed to some degree by the* 
Scythian element. 

ANCIENT KINGDOMS IN NORTH INDIA. 


4. The Aryas were afterwards called Hindus. 
Little is known of their early history. The coun¬ 
try seems to have heen divided into numerous 
petty kingdoms, often at war with each other. 

Ayodhya. Ayodhya, or Oude, was one of the most an¬ 
cient cities of India. There two races of kings 
are said to have had their origin; bnt their his¬ 
tory is so fabulous that it is very difficult to say i 
what part of it is true. The Solar race claimed 
tobe descended from the sun; the Lunar race, fix 
the moon. This arose from mere pride, just as 
the Emperor of China, at the present day, calls 
himself the brother of the sun and moon. 

iiauuu Rama appears to he the earliest Hindu prince, 

of whose existence wc can be certain. Leaving 
Ayodhya he travelled southward to the Dekkan, 
at that time covered with immense forests. While 
there, Havana, the king of Lanka, or Ceylon, is 
said to have stolen his wife Sita. Assisted by 
the rudo tribes who then peopled Southern India, 
Rama crossed over to Ceylon by the long reef of 
rooks, which nearly connects that island with 1 he 
continent, and recovered his wife. Bui learned 
men are very doubtful whether Rama ever visit¬ 
ed Ceylon. 

A famous poem, called the Ramayana, was 
afterwards written, which professes to give the 
hist or} of Ram i To render his verges more enter- 




NORTH J\T>IA. 

trail ge Stories. To 
believe that Ceylon 
emons, and that its 
streets are paved with gold. Ceylon has been 
under tl i e British government forab out sixty years; 
in many respects it is very much like India. 

According to the usual custom ofancient nations, 
Rama was afterwards worshipped as a god. He 
is said to have been succeeded by a number of 
princes of the Solar race. During their reigns 
Ayodhya seems gradually to have lost its import¬ 
ance, and Jvanouj, west of Lucknow, rose to the 
first rank. The vast remains which still exist 
prove that Kanouj must once have been a most 
ignificent city. 

The war described in the great Hindu poem, 
theMahabaratn,is the next event claiming notice. 
Two families of the Lunar kings, called the 
Pandus and Kurus, had a quarrel uljout the 
possession of Hastinapura, north-east of Delhi. 
Humorous allies took part in the dispute. Kri slum, 
a prince in Guzerat, joined the Pandus and 
became the hero in the war. The Pandus con¬ 
quered; but they lost so many of their friends, 
that they gave up Ha^innpura, and retiring to 
the Himalayas, died of grief among the snows. 
Krishna was shot by an archer in his own 
country, and his QQZ18 were obliged tp liave 
Guzerat. Such was the sad cud of the quarrel. 
The war tool: place several centuries boforc the 
Christian era ; but the precise period is eery 
doubtful. 

Descendants of the Pandas reigned for many 
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vasion. 


years at Dellii, to which the scat of governn 
was transferred. Frequent wars with i^nouj 
greatly weakened both the states, and rendered. 
them an easy prey to invaders. 

5. The kingdom of Magadlia was for a time 
the most powerful of ancient Tndia. It cor¬ 
responded in some measure with the province of 
Bahar. The capital, Palibothra, was a splendid 
city on tlie Ganges. 

About 500 B. G. Darius Hystaspes, king of 


Alexander 
the Great. 


ScualCUS* 


Asoka. 


Persia, conquered the Punjab and.part ot Bind. 
It is said that the tribute drawn from India 
amounted to about one-third of his revenues. 

Alexander the Great, king ofMacedon, was the 
next invader of India. Having put an enc 
the Persian empire (330 B. C.), he led his am .j 
across the Indus, and gain ed several victories in the 
Punjab. Alexander was most anxious to conquer 
the whole country; but his soldiers, tired of war, 
refused to follow him. He then went down 
the Indus to the ocean, and returned with liis army 
through the desert to Babylon. 

On the death of Alexander, Selcucus, one of 
his generals, drained the eastern portion of his 
dominions. He invaded India and fought agreat 
battle with Chandragnpta, king of Magadlia, but 
a treaty of peace was afterwards concluded be¬ 
tween the iw- parties 

As oka, the grandson of Chandragupta, was a 
very kind as well os a powerful king. He plant- 
cd trees, dug wells, established hospitals, and took 
great care of the poor. He belonged to the 
Sudra a-de. 
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/in Central India, rose to great emi- CHA 
r icraraadit ya , one of its kings, was so Vicramaditya. 
famed for liis learning and justice, that the Hin¬ 
dus north of the river Nerbudda, to this day 
count their time from his reign. It is called the 
era of Yicramaditya, B. 0. oG. King Bhoja is 
another sovereign of Malwa, about whom many 
wonderful stories are told; but he did not live till 
about the end of the eleventh cent my. 


Maharashtra is a large country in the north-west Salivalmua. 
of the Dekkan. Its early history is obscure. 
Salivahana, one of its kings, is said to have made 
extensive conquests; but the adventures com¬ 
monly related of him arc fabulous. The era of 
Salivahana, A. I). 77, is often used by the people 
of the Dekkan for marking the date of events. 


ANCIENT KINGDOMS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

13. It has been shown that the Aryas spread them- Dra vidian 
reives over Northern India, giving their Language languarc8 ’ 
to the original inhabitants. A considerable time 
efetpsed before they crossed the Nerbudda, and 
even then only small bodies o ! Colonists went 
southward, so that the Scythian settlers retained 
their mother tongue. The languages of Southern 
India are inolrded umh v tlie general term, 

•‘Dra vidian.” Of tkes®, tha rn-V a m A # 
polished is the Tamil, spoken in the south-eastern 
d. i riels of the Pdib.' nl.i. Tli rnhivaf > IDr.rei- 
dhm. language:: ha\ c borrowed many or is from 
the Sanskrit, but the proportion is least in the 
Tamil. 
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The time at winch: South India was firs 
bv Scythian tribes is unknown. Their advance in 
civilization is attributedto Brahman colonies from 
North India, who probably came to the country 
about 600 B. C. The Pandyan kingdom, whoso 
capital was Madura, made the earliest progress. 
The north of the Tamil country was under tlio 
Cliola princes, who reigned at Conjcveram, west 
of Madras. The Cliolas were more powerful than 
the Pandyas. At one time their conquests extend¬ 
ed northward to the Godavery. A race of kings, 
called Chcras, ruledover TravancoreandMalabar. 
Carnata, or the Canareso country, was probably 
onceunder asingle sovereign. Afterwardsit was 
broken up into a number of petty states. 
Kalinga, or Telingana, the Tclugu country 
was ruled by a race of kings, of whom very 
little is known. 

About the tenth century after the Christian 
era, the Rajputs rose into great power. The word 
Rajput means, son of a king. The Rajputs claim 
descent from the Solar and Lunar races. Their 
country Rajputana, formerly called Rajasthana, 
the land of kings, contains some large deserts. 



The Rajputs were brave, hospitable, generous, 
and, on the whole, truthful. They were, however, 
much given Mo eating opium. The tribes into 
which they were divided v efe under chiefs, Who 
acknowledged a partial subjection to Rann> or 
Rajahs. War v. were frequent among them. They 
made numerous expeditions to plunder caravans 
u ,| town showing no mercy to their captives. 
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Avere treated with great respect. Tlic 
^and proud Rajputs, however, often 
put female infants to death to avoid marriage 
expenses, on which largo sums were foolishly 
wasted. The burning of widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands also prevailed among 
them from an early period. 



RELIGION OF TUB ANCIENT HINDUS. 

7. Men at first worshipped the one true God Origin of 
1 L Idolatry, 

alone. By degrees they ceased to love and tear 

their great Creator, and made gods to themselves 
after their own evil hearts. The earliest kind of 
idolatry was that of the sun, moon, and stars. 

Men saw' that they were of great use, and W'or- 
hipped them instead of the God who made them. 

From the worship of the heavenly bodies, they 
soon began to worship' every thing from which 
they derived benefit, such as water, fire, and air. 

This appears to have been the religion of tho 
Ary as, when they settled in India. 

The oldest sacred book of the Hindus is the Pag-Veda. 
llig-Vcda. The worJV e da* may be rendered,Foun¬ 
tain of Knowledge or of Vision. It contains about 
11,000 rich, or couplets, arranged in hymns ac¬ 
cording to their authors and the gods whom t hoy 
invoke. The hymns were termed Sruli, what is 
h'-nrd. This shows that the Aryan wero nol ac¬ 
quainted with writing when they were comp* ; d. 
Hindiisjaeliev? that the four YetlaS came in ibcii / 
complete form from i lie four mouths of their ;. J 

* The bunccrii ivot of Veda uppt in the Latin 

1 bCC. 
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Brahma. Tlio Vedas themselves prove ilia 
is incorrect. Many of the hymns bear the name 
of 111011’ own human authors. The writers ask 
the assistance of the gods in composing them, just 
as Hindu poets do at present. 


Chi-f Titles. The principal deities of the Vedas are Indr a, 
the god of the air, Varuna , the god of the en¬ 
circling heavens, and A>j.il, the lord of fire and 
heat, the conveyer to the other gods of all sacri- 
, fices. Surya the Sun, Ushas, the Dawn, with the 

Ashwins, or Rays, Chandra, the Moon, the Earth, 
the Ocean, the river Indus, are other objects ot 
* worship. Thirty-three gods and goddesses in all 
are enumerated. Their relations arc not settled. 
The god who in one hymn is the father, is in 
another the son; the same goddess is sometim 
the mother, sometimes the wife. 


• Idols are not mentioned in the V edas. 

The chief religions services consisted in keep¬ 
ing alive the sacred fire, and in offering ghee 
with the intoxicating juice of the soma plant. 
The following extract from one of the hymns in 
the Rig-Veda will give an idea of many of the 
prayers which were presented:— 


“ Rejoice, Itklra! open tliy jaws, set wide thy 
r roat, be pleased with our offerings! 

Drinker of tho soma-juiec, wiolder of the thunder- 
holt, hc&tow upon us abundance of envs with project¬ 
ing jaws I” 

8. Cows and other animals were offered in > v 
crifi.ee. The Ashw unedhtt, or sacrifice of a horse, 
was considere&to possess peculiar po wot. Animal s, 
however, were not merely slain in sacrifice^ 
they were also freely used as food. The flesh ot 
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Zyfras doubtless eaten by many of tlic com- 
the Vedas themselves. It is now pre¬ 


tended that the cows killed in sacrifice were made 
-live again; but of this there is not the slightest 
, proof. The ancient Hindus were beef-eaters. 


Is o trace of the doctrine of transmigration* is' 
t.o be found in the ancient hymns of the Vedas. 
In them man is not brought down to the level 
of the brutes. 


The system of caste had not commenced in 
the times of the Vedas. We find neither Kslia- 
triyas, nor Vaisyas, nor Sudras; and although 
Brahmans are mentioned, they are merely one 
amongst several orders cf priests, who assisted 
at sacrifices. The doctrine of defilement by touch, 
jr by eating or drinking, has no support in 
the Vedas. 

It lias Ticca observed that the Rig-Veda is tlio 
oldest of the four Vedas. It is supposed to hove 
been written about 1200 B. C. Two of the other 
Vedas-consist chiefly of extracts from the Rig. 

\ eda, arranged for chanting at sacrifices. The 
fourth Veda was composed at a later period. 

Foi several centuries after thcVedic age,wc have Jtauu 
no certain information of the state of Hinduism. 

The code of laws ascribed to Mnnu, shows that 
tie! Brahmaus during that period had developed 
the system of > axle. As writing was unknown, 
it required much time to commit to memory the 
hymns rcc.ied at sacrifices, Hie Brahmans de¬ 
voted thomsolvos specially b this task, in which, 
therefore, they soon excelled all olivet's, 

* The parsing of the aval at death into another hodv 

u 
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According to Maim, tlie Brahmans,Kshatj 
Yaisyas, and Sudras, sprang respectively ^om 
the month, the am, the thigh, and the foot of 
Bralima. This assertion was made the pretext for 
unbounded claims on the part of the Brahmans ; 
while the Sudras, the great bulk of the people, 
were treated with contempt. The Brahmans de¬ 
clared that the Sudras were created only to be 
their, slaves: if a Sudra used abusive language 
to a Brahman, an iron style, ten fingers long, 
was to be thrust red-hot into his mouth. The 
Brahmans were said to be objects of worship 
even to the gods. It is easy to perceive that 
the whole system was invented by the Brahmans. 

The Sudras seem to have been a nation that 
was reduced to slavery. Them namo was after¬ 
wards applied to the whole servile caste. 


The laws of Manu are supposed to have been 
compiled about the.sixth century before Christ. 


3 *'i Miriam. 9 . Sakya, or Gautama, of a royal family in North 
India, taught the system of Buddhism about 
' GO 0 B. C. He pretended that at certain times 
men had appeared, who, through their innumer¬ 
able good deeds, had acquired all knowledge, and 
wore called Buddhas, from the word buddht, in¬ 
telligence. He taught that casie was nothing mil 
a name—that the good are the only high caste, 
the wicked, f -e low caste. Hia great command 
was not to kill any living thing. Some of his 
followers walk about with o clotn tied befav 
the month, to prevent even a little fly from 
getting in. But Sakya did not tell men aibrntf 
the one true God. He said that life was always 
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jyj suffering, and that 'Hen should there- 
,, r% ^ ~>k to get so much merit that they would 

be annihilated, or cease to exist. After the 
death of Sakya, B. C. 543*, images of him, bones 
and rags, supposed to be remains of his body 
and dress, were worshipped. His priests also 
claimed the homage of gods and men. 



Asoka, king of Mftgadlia, embraced Buddhism, 
and tlirough him it was spread over a great part 
of India. He even sent his son and daughter to 
teach Buddhism in Ceylon. In various places vast 
cave temples were excavated. About tlie fifth cen¬ 
tury after the Christian era, wars commenced be- 
tw een the Brahmanical Hindusand the Buddhists, 
in which the latter were almost exterminated. 


A sect, call ed Jains, afterwards arose. They are J J. a* 
very much like the Buddhists, though in somo 
things they follow the Hindus. About the thir¬ 
teenth. century, they suffered great persecution 
from the Brahmans. Vast numbers of them were 
either impaled or pressed to death in oil-mills. 

Jains are still numerous in Western India, especi¬ 
ally in Guzerat. Some of them are rich bankers. 

New gods were invented from time to time by 
the Hindus. The Vedas reckon the gods at 
thirty-three: this number was afterwards chang¬ 
ed into thirty-three crores ! 

Brahma, as one of the Triad, is not mentioned ^ ,,vr 
in the Vedas; Siva is unknown ; Vishnu appears ° 
merely ;t,s one amongst, inferior divinities. No 


* TIic precise time wb*«n Gautama lived is still uncer¬ 
tain. Some suppose that his death took place about 170 
B, C.} others make it a century later. 
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allusion is made in them to Durga or 
Ganesa, Rama, or Krishna. 


Sl 


Siva seems to liave been first worshipped in 
North. ‘ India about 500 B. C. The followers of 
Yislmu began to multiply about the sixth cen¬ 
tury after Christ. 

Books, called Paninas, were written to cele¬ 
brate the deities which were invented. Some of 
the Puranas are about a thousand years old ; 
others were composed not more than four hundred 
years ago. The Brahmans pretended in many 
cases that the new gods were mere incarnations 
of others formerly worshipped. 

Well may we say, like the Jewish prophet of 
old, “ According to the number of thy cities are 
thy gods, 0 India V* 
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PART II. 


INDIA DURING THE TIMES OF THE 

mahomedans. 


CHAPTER II. 

ITltOM TIIE ARAB INVASIONS TO THE COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OP THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

A. D. 632—1526. 

10. Mahomed, tlie founder of Mahomedanism, The Aral 
died A. D. 632. His successors, who were called iuvasl0D 
Caliphs, or Deputies, led the Arabs out of their 
own barren country to make conquests in other 
lands, and to convert the world, as they said, to 
the true faith. Mahomed’s rule was that people 
must embrace his religion or pay a yearly tax. 

All who refused to do either the one or the other 
were to be put to death. Hence great numbers 
became Mahomedans. 

i be Arabs alter having conqpiered Syria, estab¬ 
lished themselves at Bagdad on the Euphrates, 
under the Cabph Omar. Omar, seeing what a 
rich and valuable country India wks, built Basso* 
rah, a very famous city at (lie mouth of the Tigris, 
for the purpose of carrying on trade with G uzerat 
and Sind. Not Natiafiud with trading, the Arabs 
longed to possess the country, and crossing the 
Hindu Ku*h in A. 1). CGI, they tried to ^tablish 





MAHORE DAN PERIOD. 

themselves in India; but they were drivoiijj 
by the inhabitants. They next endeavoured to~ 
yL enter by the Indus, and succeeded in carrying off 
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many of the women to Arabia ; hut they could 
do no more. 




Ta^on° n A D* ^ ie ^ ra hs again returned and 

"11 succeeded in conquering Sind, which they held 

for 37 years, till driven out by the Rajputs. 
For a great many years after this the Arabs or 
Mahomedans did not again think of invading 
India. 

HOUSE OF GHUZNI. 

o/giI n ^ ouse m ^st the Mountains of Gbor, a 

branch of the Hindu Kush, there is a famous city 
named Ghuzni. To this city Alptegin, governor 
of Khorassan, in Persia, retired, and, biking pos¬ 
session of it with a number of followers, declared 
himself independent of the king of Persia, and 
founded the house of Ghuzni. 

Alptegin. Alptegin was a Turki slave, whose duly is 
said to have been to amuse his Master by tum¬ 
bling and other tricks It was the custom of 
those times to give high'places to slaves who 
were clever and trustworthy, and Alptegin being 
a man of good sense, courage, and integrity, „oso 
Thr Ti cks, to great power. The Turks themselves were a 
division of the people called Tartars, who con¬ 
quered the wost of Asia, and a tier wards ruled in 
India. From them the country now called 
Turkey has its name. The Tartars wandered 
about, something like the Arabs, The Seljek 
were a nowcrful Turkish tribe, 




MAHMUD OF OHTJZNI. 

was succeeded by Sebektigen, and 
Idus disliking to have him and llis people 
so near them, united and endeavoured to expel 
them from Glmzni; but as they were of the 
Mahomedan faith, the other Mahomedans helped 
Sebektigen, and the Hindus were driven back. 
The Mahomedans retained all th£ country west 
of tln^ Indus. Sebektigen died A. D. 997, and 
his son, the famous Mahmud of Gliuzni, then 
ascended the throne. 

MAHMUD OF GHUZXI. 

1 2. The first thing Mahmud did was, to make 
himself quite independent of the Persian court, 
and to take the title of Sultan, which in Arabic 
king. nothing to fear from the 

Persians, Mahmud turned his eyes to India, of 
whose wealth he had heard so much. Twelve 
different times did he invade India, hut he did 
not occupy any part of it except the Punjab; he 
oidy plundered the country and the cities, and 
then returned to Gliuzni with his spoil and pri¬ 
soners. The captives were sold, and so great was 
the number of these Hindu slaves in his country 
that one could be bought for two rupees, 

Though Mahmud was a Mahomodan, he wo; 
move anxious to got riches than to make convert#, 
bor this reason he only destroyed the pagodas 
and idols, and made the people pay tribute—lie 
did not put ary to death for religion. 

Mahmud*# lir-t invasion of India was in A. D. 
1001, when he conquered Joipal, the Itaja r.f 
Lahore, and returned Louie with great treasures. 
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After a little, he returned to India, a second 
then a third time : no one could resist lrn and 
in- liis soldiers. Tlie fourth time he came was in 
D ‘ 1003, when a number of tho Rajas of Northern 
India united, and brought a large army against 
him, and at first had the advantage ; bat in the 
end Mahmud put the Hindus to flight. 


_ . _ r When Mahmud found he had overcome tho 

Kobs r*a- 

gerkote, A. D. Hindus, l»e determined to rob their famous tom- 
pie of Nagcrkote, situated on a low part of the 
Himalayas. This temple was said to have more 
riches in it than any king in fhe world had in 
his treasury. It was also held very sacred by the 
Hindus, because a flame issued out of the ground 
in it, and always continued to burn. This how¬ 
ever is nothing very extraordinary, for in : om o • 
parts of Persia, when the peasants want a light 
in their cottages, they only make a liolo. in tho 
middle of them, and put a light to it, and then 
they have a beautiful flame, because there is 
plenty of oil in the earth to feed it. This oil 
is called naphtha. The temple at Kagerkote was 
fortified, .but Mahmud soon took it; and the 
quantity of gold, silver, and jewels found was 
immense, all of which Mahmud took away to 
Gliu^ni. He hold a grand feast at his capital 
during three days, showing all liis treasures, mid 
giving away a great deal of mono;, to tho poor. 
Such conduct, however, is displeasing to God, , 
who will not allow us to steal from one man to 
give to another. 

.Ninth mva* Rj. After robbing Tfagerkotc, Mahmud relum¬ 
ed several times tolndia, and each time advanced 
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madmud op gitvzxi. 

^ the country, till at last he approached 
Igcs, In his ninth expedition lie came to 
Kanonj, whose beauty was such that even Mah¬ 
mud was astonished at it ; but as the Raja 
.came out and made friends with him, he did 
not touch anything, but went to Muttra and 
robbed tho temple there. 



Robs 

tra. 


Mut- 


Mahnvad returned a tenth and an eleventh Twelfth in- 
. t . . vasion • 

time to In ilia ; but of all his invasions tho twelfth 

or last was the most remarkable, lie had 
heard of tho riches and beauty of the Hindu tem¬ 
ple of Somnath, in the south of Guzerat, and Robs Som- 
lie determined to plunder it, though to reach uath * 
it, he was obliged to march through a vast 
sandy desert, where there were neither pro visions 
nor water. When his troops arrived at Somnath, 
they found that it was well defended by the Raj¬ 
puts, and for many days they tried in vain to take 
it. At last, however, the Rajputs were obliged 
to yield, and Mahmud entered the temple which 
was all shining with gold and jewels. He broke 
the largest idol with his own hands, and cam 
cd away all the treasures of the pagoda. 


.Mahmud was so much pleased with Guzerat, 
that he. thought of making it the principal seat 
ot hk government; but after remaining there 
year, ho gave up the design. 


The army of Mahmud suffered greatly in pas?:- Mahmud's ro* 
ing through tho desert on his return to Ghuzni, * 1 '” 1 to Ghuz ' 
and tie never again went back to India. When 
Mahmud found he was dying, ho ordered all Vs 
treasures of gold and jewels lobe brought before 
him, and as he looked at them, he wept V think 
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he must so soon leave them for ever. 

tendants all thought he was going to 

them presents, but he gave nothing away, be- 

Mahmud’s cause he longed to take his treasures with him 
death, A. D. m 

when be died, Mahmud had spent his life in 
pleasing himself in gathering riches, and at the 
thought of death he was miserable. The word 
of God describes such a man thus : “ He that 
loveth silver shall not he satisfied with silver.” 

Mahmud was very fond of learning, and 
founded a university at Ghuzni, with a vast 
collection of curious books in various languages. 
He. ruled his own people well. 


Mahmud's Mahmud left two sons, Mohammed and Ma- 
saud, who showed little of that love for each 
other which brothers ought to have ; for the 
younger, Masaud, put out the eyes of his elder 
brother, and then seized the throne. He did not, 
however, long enjoy his power, for the Seljuks 
gave him no rest, and at last destroyed his 

Masaud'tj army in a battle near Merv. Then Ahmed, his 
death, A. D 

1040. brother s son, recovered his father’s throne and 

put Masaud to death. 


Fall of Ghuz- 
ni, A. D. 11*1. 


14. From 1030 to 1186, there was no peace. The 
Afghans of Ghor, who inhabited the mountain¬ 
ous country to the westward, made war against 
Ghuzni, and in 1186 the last Sultan of Ghuzni 
was defeated by Shahub-u-din,king of Ghor, and 
after having been kept prisoner for a while, was 
put to death. Ghuzni was taken by Shahob-u- 
din, and given up to be plundered by his sol¬ 
diers. Thus fell the house of Ghuzni. The Rajah 
of Delhi then tried to recover the Punjab and 
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|? of Nagerkote from blie Mahomedans,’ CTI 
I/ The next people wlio invaded India 
Ghoriuns. 



•cr 


of the Malioinedan power in Indiah There were, 
in hi-> time, four great kingdoms in Northern 
India, Delhi, Ajmeer, Kanouj, and Guzerat. 



Shahub-u-din having overturned the house of 

G hiizni. had no more Mahomedans to fight, and 

turned his thoughts to subduing India. He came Invades In- 

in dia and is de- 

eastward to a large plain near the Saraswati, fe.ited. 
where he was met and defeated by the Hindu 
Itujas of Delhi and Ajmeer. He was so asham¬ 
ed of his defeat that he went back to Ghuzni 
and tried to forget his disgrace in pleasure. 

Two years after, he again collected an army and 
returned to India. 

This time, however, the Hindus were defeated, A. D. llo3. 

and the Raja of Ajmeer was made prisoner and defeated. 

put to death, as well as thousands of his subjects. 

Numbers also wore made slaves. Shahub-u-din 

likewise took Delhi. Next year he took Kanoui A D. 110;. 

, ‘ 1 . Delhi taken 

and Bonn res : but the it oj puts, who were driven 

from Kanonj, went to Alar war. Shahub-u-dir 

lacing called back to his capital, left a viceroy 

to carry on the conquest of Hindustan, which 


ject to the JVlahomcdane. The empire of JSlia-medaus. 
hub-u-din, east and west of the Indus, was after 
liU death divided into three kingdoms,.Kutb-u- 
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din, tlie viceroy, became king of Hindus taj 
tlic Indus to tho Ganges. 

THE SLAVE KINGS. 

15. Kiitb-u-din was originally a Turkish sla ve, 
who had raised himself by his bravery and ability 
first to be viceroy, and then Sultan of Hindustan. 
He founded the line of what are called the slave 
kings. 


Kutb*u-din Kutb-u-din, who was a very wise ruler, on his 
fiTu A * D * death in 1210, was succeeded by his son-in-law- 
Altamdi. Altamsh, also formerly a slave. Altamsh was very 
brave and tried to keep all the governors aud 
Rajas in obedience. This was not very easy; for 
though the Rajas, consented to pay tribute, so 
long as the Mahomedan army was near, they al¬ 
ways sought to be independent when it was at a 
distance. 


Altamsh died, Delhi was the capital of the slave kings: there 

A 1) 

Altamsh died. Near the city is one of the high¬ 
est and most beautiful columns in the world. It 
is called the Kutb Minar, or Minaret of Kutb, to 
whose honor it was erected. It was completed in 
the reign of Altamsh. 


Koi Kobad The slave kings continued to rule North-, rn 

• uirdered, A. 

D. 12:ja. ’ India till 1288, when Kei Kobad, the last of 
them, was murdered, and one of the chiefs of 
Ghor again mounted the throne. He was named 
Jelal-u-din. There is not very much to tell about 
the slave kings: tJicy encouraged the governor? of 
the provinces in oppressing the people, and many 
people were murdered. 


The Moguls. During the reigu of the slave kings, India wao 
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lefifct time invaded by the Tart ars, or JIo- 
"4 Moguls came from Tartary, and were 
itrostrdierce aud savage people, who had no reli¬ 
gion and lived by plunder. Wherever they came, 

Bry thing,? nd nei ti s or feared G od 
nor man. They first'entered In-;' y’S* 

of Alt.mash and under their leader. Jengit Klian, a. 0.1217. 
Overran all the country from Persia to the Indus, 
and after murdering every one they could find, 
and destroying all the cities, they went bach to 
Persia. Again and again these barbarians re¬ 
turned to India; till at last they established them¬ 
selves there, as hereafter will be seen. 


the HOUSE OF G1I1LJI. 

16. Jelal-u-din Ghilji was70yearsoldwhenbe 
came to the throne, and pat the infant son of the' 1 
late king, Kei Kohad, to death. Jelal-u-din, 
however, was not cruel to his people; hut he 
was a weak man, afraid to do justice. Every 
thing went wrong, and the Moguls came into 
the Punjab. Being frightened at this, he marched 
a gainst, them and defeated them. Three thousand 

Moguls, whom lie made prisoners, becamcMuliom- 

edaus and settled in Delhi. But the most remark¬ 
able thing in his reign was the invasion of the Thp !>eVk.«u 
Dekkan by the Mahomedans for the first time, 
under Ala-u-din, his nephew, who crossed the A, D. 1294 
Vindhya Mountains into the Mahrutta country, 
and forced the Rajah to pay him tribute. 


AliVti-din, though a bravo YvT.mor, was a very AU-u-ulr. 
cruel and wicked man ; for when his old uncle, 

• he km", who came to welcome liim, wc.s cm. 
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bracing him, he made a sign, io his followers 
murder him. He then seized the throne, after 
putting the queen and the two infant princes to 
death. He was not, however, allowed quietly to 
enjoy his ill-gotten power; for the old enemies, 
the Moguls, gave the Mahomedans no rest. Se¬ 
veral times during his reign they invaded India, 
and twice they came even to the walls of Delhi ; 
but Ala-u-din was a famous warrior and conquer- 
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ed them each time, so that after their last dc- 
Tht; Moguls feat inl304, they did not return' to India for many 
d 'A a D 1304. years. Ala-u-din was extremely, cruel. At 
one time he ordered 9,000 Mogul prisoners to 
be trampled to death by elephants, and at ano¬ 
ther he caused 15,000 of them to be murdered, 
and their poor wives and children to be made 
slaves. 


ru.h'Mui. Ala-u-din La vingheard of the beauty of Pudmani, 

the #ife of ILcinsi,Lana u!' yiutore in Rajasthan, 
demanded her from her husband. The KanU was 
in great distress, for, when he refused to give up 
Ids wife, tbe Emperor brought a large army to 
besiege Chi tore. However, he could not take it. 
He then hogged the liana to allow him to see 
the lady in a glass, saying that would content 
aim. Tin* liana allowed him io do this ; and 
then, out Of politeness, went hack with the 
Emperor to the border of his camp* But tiic 
treacherous Emperor finding him thus in his 
power, made him prisoner, and said, “ If you 
will not give me your wile, I shall kill you.” 
When Pudmani heard this, she said, u 1 will go 
and b*) bis wife and save my husband.” Bo she 
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THE HOUSE OF GHIIJI. 

j)V the camp; bat took several brave 
{with her, dressed up like women. The 
Smperor thinkirg they were her maids, allowed 
them to enter the camp. When the warriors got 
inside, they released the Rana, who came to bid 
farewell to his wife; and mounting their fleet 
horses, they carried the Rana and his wife both 
back to Cliitore. The disappointed Emperor now 
raised a still larger army and came back to Clii- 
tore. The liana was again in great trouble, and 
one night dreamt that some one came to him and 
said, “ Except twelve royal persons are put to 
death, all the city must perish.” He had twelve 
brave sons who all offered to die to save their 
father and the city. Hay after day one son was 
put to death, till all were dead but one. This last 
one was tho Rana’s favourite child, and he 
would not allow him to be put to death, but said, 
" Escape, I will die.” 



• 17. How there is a horrible custom amongst Death of 
the Rajputs, that if the men find they cannot 
conquer their enemies, they first kill all the 
women and then rush into battle and die. In 
Cliitore,there were several 1 arge caves which would 
hold some thousands of persons. The Rana or¬ 
dered immense fires to be lighted in these caves, 
and then all the women, to the number of many 
thousands, with the beautiful Phumani at their 
head, were driven into them. Tho mouths ot .1 o 
oaves were then closed, ard the poor women 
perished miserably. When this was done, the 
Sana caused himself to be killed. Then the 
gates were thrown open, mid the warrior* rushed 
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out and died fighting, each having a sea 1 
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something belonging to his nearest female rela¬ 
tion, at his horse’s head. 


The disappointed Emperor came into Chitovc, 
and finding Pudmani and all the beautiful 
women dead, behaved in the most cruel manner. 

it 

From the timothe women of Chi tore wore thus 
cruelly sacrificed, to this day, the caveshavenevov 
been opened, and they are considered sacred by 
the Rajputs. 

Second Inva- Ala-u-din again invaded the Deklcan, in 1312, 
tCkkam A.d! and conquered Maharashtra and Carnata. But 
- 13 ll a fte r a il his conquests, his end was miserable. 

He is said to have died partly by poison and 
partly of vexation, for many of his nobles formed 
a conspiracy against him. No sooner was he dead, 
than all his children, except one named Mobaruk, 
were put to death, and the throne was seized by 
Cafur, one of his generals, who was murdered 
in his turn by Mobaruk. Mobaruk was murdered 
by a Hindu general named Ktrasru, who then 
mounted the throne, which he was not long 
allowed to keep, for a famous general called 
Toghlak was made king, 13*21. 


HOUSE OF TOGHLAK. 

A. D. 1321, Toghlak promised to be a good king; but he 
had reigned only ihree years when lie met his 
death in this way. He was coming back from Ben¬ 
gal, and bis eldest son, Juna Khan, was returning 
ills death, from Telingana, which he had conquered. They 
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A at Do!hi, where JunaKhan had a beau- C H \ 
pavilion made, as lie said, to do his father 
and brother honour—but the pavilion was so 
erected that it fell upon them, and killed them 
both. Juna Khan took care not to be in it 
himself. He was then chosen king and called 
Sultan Mahomed, 

SULTAN MAIIOMEO. 

18, Sultan Mahomed was one of the cleverest Sultan Maho, 
and most learned of the Delhi kings—but be was A D. 1324 
also one of the most cruel. Only a few of the 
mad things he did need be told. One was this: ffls actions, 
lie took an immense army and said he wonldeon- 
quer China. He got across the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, but the whole of tbe poor soldiers perished 
in the snow. So greatly did he oppress his subjects, 
that there were always rebellions ; no sooner did 
lie crush one than another broke out. Bengal 
threw off the Mahomedan yoke: Carnata and 
Telingana also were recovered by the Hindus 
Another of his foolish plans was to change the 
capital from Delhi to Doulatabad. Many of the Changes hi/ 
Moguls who had been converted to Mahomedan- 
ism were made nobles in this reign, and were 
called the Arnri Jadida, or new nobility. 


Firuz, the nephew of Mala >med*, succeeded him. a. D. is r ; I 
He was a good king, and constructed a number 
of public works, such as canals, baths, bridge;;, 
and hospitals. Of the next fchree kings, there is 
little worthy of being told. In 1391, Mahmud Mahmud 
Toghkik came to the throne. He was a minor, ^ j^D. 13 ^ 
and many of the Hindu princes took advantage 
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of tills and declared themselves independent, 
was confusion, when the Khan of the Tartars, 
of named Tamerlane, Grossed the Hindu Kush 


Invasion 

laaicriane^s with innumerable hordes, and came like a flood 
Takes Delhi. 


’ of waters over Northern India. He took Delhi, 


died, 

1U2. 


drove out the king, and allowed his soldiers, 
during five days, to ill-use, rob, and murder the 
iidiabitants. Then he and his soldiers carried oil' 
whatever they could find, and dragged the people 
into slavery, and so left India. Some time after, 
Ma*vnnul M' 1 mud rt ’ .rued to Delhi, where he died. For 
V ' 36 years after his death, there was no king,—all 
was confusion, 


HOUSE OF LODI. 

i,odi ICingb. Afterwards an Afghan family, named Lofn, 
ruled iii Delhi for nearly 80 years. These Lodi 
kings were very cruel and overhearing. The last 
of them, called Ibrahim, was defeated and killed 
Battle of by Baber at the battle of Paniput, A. D. 1526. 
i>a A^*1526. Baber was sixth in descent from the cruel Tamer¬ 
lane, the Tartar, who plundered Delhi. He was 
the founder of the line of kings called i Ike 
Great Moguls,” who for more than 200 years 
ruled Hindustan with splendour. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

BARER. 

A.D 1526—1638. 

B.ber’s ear. 19. Baber was left an orphan wbilo still a 
lv ufe ’ • child, and imjiwCy deprived of his kingdom by 
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5 . After many years, he crossed the Hiu- CHaI 
vjdmd^u^h. like J amorlane, and having reduced 
Cabul, became king there. Then he resolved tatry 
to conquer Northern India, which was in great 
confusion after the battle of Paniput. He took 
Delhi and Agra, and in about four years was raises u,. 
master of all the countries possessed by the W andA ^ a ' 
family ot Lodi. The Hindus, however, did not 
allow the Tartar king to remain in peace. By 
the help of the Rajputs, they brought an 
immense army against Baber; but be did not Th? Uiuil ^ 
lose courage, though an astrologer told him he gXetTuni *’ 
ould certainly lose the battle, because a certain 
planet was opposed to his army, • Baber did 
not believe such nonsense, but bis soldiers did, 
and he had much trouble to persuade them to 
fight bravely. The battle was fought, but tlie 
Rajputs were defeated, and not Baber, as the 
astrologer said. The astrologer instead of being 
ashamed, came and wished Baber joy of having 
won the battle, who being a kind man only re. 
proved liim, and then sent him out ofliis domi¬ 
nions with a handsome present. Baber died at 
Agra, after having reigned 38 years. 

Baber was one of the best and bravest kings Buber diet 
of India,—bo was also very learned. Ho wrote A D lm - 
a history of his life, which tells a great deal te ? l ° c “' u ' v ' 
about the slate of India at ihat time, He was 
very fond of Ilc-wei* and fruits, and of a do¬ 
mestic life, being much sUaoheu to his mother ; 
but he was in early life, too fond of wine, though, 
the Koran forbids the use of it. Baber was sup, 
ceedpd by .-is son Humayuu. 
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HUMAYUX. 


20. H n may an had three brothers, called Cam* 
ran, Hindal, and Mirra Askar i, Cainrau said ho 
must have Cabul,. of which he bad been governor 
during his father’s life; so Humayun was 


ia£s mra Cabut ^ orcec ^ not only to give np to him Cabul, but. 
&c * the Punjab also, and all the countries on the 


Shir Khan Indus. A celebrated Afghan chief, Shir Khan, 
duVtan! 11 m made himself master of Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, 


and also carried his troops into Bengal, which 
he was determined to conquer. Hiunayun went 
with a large army against him twice, but each 
time was defeated; and only saved his life by 
getting across the Ganges, once on a skin filled 
with air, and once on an elephant. He was then 
obliged to trike refuge with his brother, who war 
very cruel to him and would not allow him to 
remain in his country. Humayun next applied 
to the Rajputs for help—but in vain. At last., 


Humayun as bis own brother was going to make him 
dc£3 .o I ersia. p^^^ after enduring great suffering, ho took 


refuge in Persia, With the greatest difficulty 
he got horses for himself and his beautiful 
young wife, who was obliged to leave the little 
baby behind, that was born during the groat 
distress of his parents. This baby was the great 


Akbar, the most famous empeior of India, 
Reception The king of Persia received Hiunayun with 
hy iho king of tfome kindness, and promised to give him troops, 
to help him to recover his k'mgdoin. Still, he made 
Humnyun feel ho was but poor and depondeut, 
by forcing him to adopt some peculiar religious 
views, and by making him promise to tuko Can* 
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im tiis brother, and give it to Persia, 
[tree years’ delny, Humayun set out on his 
return tobis native country, accomponiedbysome 
Persian cavalry. He recovered Candaharand then 
went to Gabul. 

Ilumayun’s brotherMirzabad defended Canda* 
har against him, and when the king took the city, 
he caused him to be put in chains and kept in 
prison three years. His brother Camran tried to 
defend Cabul, but he was obliged to fly and take 
refuge in Sind. Ilumaynn then entered and found 
his infantboy, which greatly delighted him ; but 
being called away to another place, Camran re¬ 
turned and seized on Cabul. When the king 
came a^ain to claim possession of it, the cruel 
Camran took the king’s young sou and put him 
on the wall and said, he would let him be killed 
if his father would not go away. Even this did 
not frighten the king; he persevered and took 
Cabul, and treated his brother well, though he had 
been so cruel. A second t ime was the king called 
a wav, and again Camran rebelled, and the king 
was obliged to take Cabul a third time. Camran 
fled; but was given up to the king by a hill 
tribe with whom li« sought refuge. Though Cam¬ 
ran was so wicked, the king was little better, 
for he caused his brother’s eyes to be put out; 
which cruel operation he did not long outlive. 

21. Shir-Shah was the Afghan chief who had 
1TOS3& king of Bengal sixteen years before^ 

and who had defeated and dethroned Humayun, 
i},u s making himself king of North India. This 
Shir-Shah was a very clever prince, and might 
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Selim. 


Adili. 



have done a great deal of good, if lie liad i 
so ambitions. He is said to liave improv 
condition of tlie people veiy much. He made a 
road from Bengal nearly to the Indus, with many 
choultries, an dwells, and beautiful trees, all along 
the way-side. His son Selim, who succeeded him, 
was also fond of improving the country. He 
reigned only nine years, and on his death, his 
wicked uncle Adili murdered Selim’s son, then 
twelve years old, and seized the throne. 


Humayun It is not to be supposed that a murderer could 
W°e'Tnd Hfit make a S ood Adili was very cruel, and 

♦install. oppressed his people till he drove them into re¬ 
bellion. This was a good opportunity for Hnmay- 
nn to try to recover India, so lie entered the 
Punjab with a large army, and after gaining two 
battles, he again got possession of Lahore, and 
Delhi, and Agra, from which he had been six¬ 
teen years absent. Adili was soon after killed 
in battle; but Humayun lived only six mouths 
His death, after he got back to Delhi, being killed by fall¬ 
ing down a staircase outside his bouse. Humay- 
un’s trials and troubles did not make him wiser 
or better, but the contrary; for he was much 
more gentle and kind before, than after them. 
Crod sends people trouble to make them better; 
but they must pray to God to bless their trials 
to them, o'" they will not benent by them. This 
Humayun did not do. 


AKBAR. 

A I>. 1556. 

Akbar sue- 22. Htnnayun was succeeded on the throne ot 
Mo-ul throne. Delhi by his son Akbar, who was born during his 


AKBAR. 



flight through tlie desert. Akbarin conse- C1I A 
iiis father’smisfortunes, bore very many 
luriug his ehddhood ; but these trials were 
of great use to him, in making him more patient 
and gentle when ho was a man. He waa only 
thirteen years and four months old when lie be¬ 
came Emperor, and was therefore obliged to be 
guided chiefly by Behram-Khan, a famous general, 
who had followed his father in all his troubles. 

This arrangement answered very well for a few 
years; but at length Behram-Khan became so 
fond of power, that he hardly alio wed Akbar any Khan 
liberty, who therefore determined to get rid of • 
lus minister and to reign without his help. Tills 
ho accomplished when eighteen years old. 
Behram-Khan was sent to Mecca, but was 
murdered by an Afghan before he reached the city. 




Behram 


Akbar exerted all his great talents to over- Akbar s me., 
come his difficulties, and lie succeeded. He resolv- 8im? " 
edto recover all those countries which were before 
under the rule of the Mogul Emperors, and to 
unite the whole people of India under one head. 

This lie partly accomplished; for he subdued 
several Afghan chiefs, who had rebelled; recover¬ 
ed Caudahar from the Persians; and got back 
Calml on the death of his brother. North-east 
of Cabul were many brave tribes of Afghans 
whom he tried to subdue. The most, famous 
of the tribes were the Eusofzics; but these fierce The Eu*o 
men attacking Akbrv-’s soldiers, caused them all 
to perish amongst the passes oi the mountains. 


Before this, however, Akbar had succeeded in Akbar con < 

lushing himself master of Cashmere. That S’. C "“ U * 
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beautiful country had never before beer 
the Moguls; but Akbar longed to possS 
and when he wished to enjoy himself after¬ 
wards, he used to retire there. Cashmere iscall- 



Description cd a Paradise, in consequence of ith delighttm 
-f the country. c jj ma t ej and flowers and fruits, and fresh springs 

of pure water—but the inhabitants arc not like 
the inhabitants of Paradise. They live in the 
midst of all these things; but they do notlovo 
God, who is the giver of them all. 

Akbpr rc- AkLar also conquered Guzerat and Sind on 
SMsc!®**** 4 ' the west, and Bahar and Bengal on the east, so 
' that all the nations north of the "Nerbadda ae- 


(jaina over knowledged him, except the chief Rajput tribes, 
the Rajputs. ^ orJer to make f r ; enc j s Vith the Rajputs, Akbar 
married two Rajput queens, the daughters ot .the 
Ranas of Jcipur and Mar war. Tbeltana of Chitorc, 
however, could not be won over; and his capital 
was again taken, though ho and his tribe were 
not conquered. 

A. D. 1596. 23. Akbar now turned his thoughts to theDek- 

Vekkan* the lean, and an opportunity sOon offered for his 
interfering in its affairs. That part of India 
had then for many years been divided into a 
number of separate kingdoms, w r hich were con¬ 
stantly at war with one anothc *. On the death 
of one of the kings of Ahmednagur, four parties 
disputed the succession. One of these applied for 
help to Akbar, who sent his son Morad across the 
Nerbudda with an army to help him. 

CP iid-Ibbi. Now it happened that a wonderful woman, call¬ 
ed Chand-Bibi, was ruling in the city of Ahmed- 
nagurfor her son, who was achild.When Chaiul- 
Chaud, Bibi heard that the Moguls had broken the wall . 




AKBAR. 

loming into the city, she put on ar- CH> 
ered her face with a veil, took a sword 
hand, and made her soldiers, who were 
running away, return and drive back the enemy. Drives back 
Then she stayed up all night and made the men ' hL ^ Io ^ u b- 
work so hard, that the breach in ilie wall was 
built up before morning; consequently the 
Moguls were obliged to make peace. Next year 
Akbar came himself; and the brave Bibi was t j^j^ ^' r: 
murdered by her own soldiers, who were told to 
do so by the cruel Moguls. Many of tho king¬ 
doms of the Dekkan sent presents to Akbar, but 
having much trouble in Hindustan, Tie was 
obliged to return thither. 


Akbar, though a very kind man, had not: good 
children. His eldest son Selim rebelled against 
him ; his second sou Morad was dead; and his 
youngest, Danail killed himself by taking strong 
drink. The poor king was nearly heart-broken, 
and distress of mind brought on an illness, of 
which lie died in ICO5, after a reign of 51 
years. 


Akbar’s chil¬ 
dren. 


ITis death 
A. D. ICO ). 


There never was a Mogul king who was so 
great a friend of the Hindus as Akbar. Before 
his time all offices of trust were held by Maho- 
modans, and every Hindu wa taxed. Akbar 
put the Hindus on a line with the Mahomcdims, 
and made no difference between them. Of this 
the Mahomedniib were often jealous. 


Treatment 
of the llindty* 


Akbar was learned, find brought men of all Akbara relb 
religious opinions to talk to him. lie had port 1 J ' NUVr "’ 
of the New Testament translated for his u>o ; he 
rejected the ^<>ran, and said it- was an imposi¬ 
tion. It is to be fear . I, however, that he did 

D 
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not find peace in his own soul, through 
of Jesus Christ, though he had his son 
instructed in His Gospel. 



JEHANGIR. 

Jehaqgir. 24. -Akbar was succeeded by liis undutiful 
A. D. ioo5. gon gj. e ij m? w } 10 the proud name of Jehangir, 

which means, Conqueror of the world. Jehangir 
Not a good was not nearly so good a king as his father, nei¬ 
ther were the people governed so justly, though he 
^wished them to believe that he would listen to al l 
complaints. For this purpose lie had golden bells 
in hLs private apartments, fastened by a wire to 
the palace gate; so that any one who wished to 
make a complaint had only to ring the bell. 
Jehangir punished people most severely for get¬ 
ting drunk and for smoking opium, while he him¬ 
self was‘intoxicated almost every night in his pri¬ 
vate rooms. His people therefore didnot paymnch 
attention to what lie said, nor could they respect 
him. He had been a bad son, and he was a cruel 
Not a good father to his son Kushru, whom ho treated so 
1 Tti. i tment badly that he rebelled against him. The father's 
«•' VOi.-iimu cruelty was, however, no excuse.for the son's 
wicked conduct. Kushru was taken prisoner, 
mid after having been kept a iong time in con¬ 
finement, seems to havo been murdered. 


X; uivrect’onu. There were many insurrections in this rcigii in 
Bengal, Cabul, and Cauda liar; but the Doklrnn 
was the place which caused Jehangir the most 
uneasiness. Tire troops were there dele a led, and 
driven back across the Kerbudda. ^however, the 
Emperor b son, Shah-Jehan,t (vovered Ahmed ua- 
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JEHANGin. 


XL'tggpambforced it and some otlier kingdoms to 
the power of the Moguls, 

The liana of Chitore also gave him much 
trouble : but at length he made peace 'with him. 
Jehangir then treated him with the greatest res¬ 
pect, and gave his son a very high place at the 
Mogul Court. 

Ho. In the last reign a celebrated woman in the 
Dckkan was mentioned. We have now to notice 
one in the Mogul kingdom, named Kur-Jehan. 



The TUna " 
of Chitore. 


Kur*J eh an. 


Slic was a most bountiful and clever woman j 
btit as wicked as clever. She was a Persian; and Her v ai7y 
her parents were so poor, that they cruelly left lll6tory - 
lur, when a very little baby, to die on tbe road- 
side. A rich merchant who greatly admired her 
beauty, picked her up and gave her to a woman 
Who was near him to nurse for him : this woman 
was Nhr-Johan’s own mother. The kind mer¬ 
chant not only educated her but got employment 
lor her hither, and at last gave Ler in marriage Her u ... 
to a young Persian, in the service of tbe Em- riafie ‘ 
peror Akbar. Jehangir, however, having seen her 
thought her so beautiful, that- be caused her bus- Ma,lc q#l «. 
-’nnd tobemurdered,andthen married her Himself. 


Nur-Jeban acquired so much power over tbe Illness r 
kmg .that she and her friends governed the com.. Jtlmn 8 ir - 
tiy. All went on well till one day the king 
being taken ill, the queen, who Lad no son, was 
fdraid she should lose her power, if her husband 
Js d. She then resolved to have her son-in-law 
named heir to the kingdom, instead of Sliah- 
Jchan, the favorite sou of the king. 

1 ids wicked woman therefore set one nobleman 
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Klim 


against another, and even forced the kil 
Shah-Jehan, into rebellion against his fat\ 
these troubles ended in the king's being iuado 
Atohabat- prisoner by one of his generals, named Mohabat- 
Khan. Nur-Jeliftn, mounted on an elephant and 
accompanied by soldiers, tried all she could to 
release her husband ; but finding she could not 
succeed, she said she would bo a prisoner too, 
resolving to set him free by artifice. This she 
at last did ; but Jehangir did not live long 
•Xeliangirs after lie regained his liberty. Ho died in tho 
GOth year of liis age, on his way to Lahore; 
and with him were lost all the hopes of the 
proud, beautiful, and wicked Kur-Johan. 


donth, A. 
JUi27. 


D. 


SHAII-JEUAX. * 


Shall- Jehan ifb Shah-Jehan was in the Dekkan with his 

bcflrs of his t , ^ 

fiithor’s doath. friend and general Mohabat-Khan, when lie "was 


told of his lather’s death. He hastened back to 


la proclaim¬ 
ed Emperor. 


Agra, where lie was proclaimed Emperor; an d soon 
gave orders for his nephews to he put to death. 


to make himself sure of the kingdom. 


This was a great crime, hut in other respects 
Shah-Jehan was one of the best rulers India ever 
had: he governed tho people well, caused the laws 
to he obeyed, and in consequence the country was 
very great and prosperous in his rime. He was, 
however, ext-emely fond of show and splendour 
of all kinds, and erected most beautiful building.,. 

D lhi WCity at kuilfca new city at Delhi much finer than 
the old one, wit h elegant streets, and courts, and 
marble halls ; likewise a splendid mosqne. But 
Taj-Mahal, the grandest of all bis buildings was tho Taj-Mahal 



ktl AIC-JEITAN, 


y a tomb set up in lionor of liis queen, CII. 
exists to Ibis day, and is admired by all 
travellers. He also constructed a very beautiful 
throne, ornamented with a large peacock with its 
tail spread out, the feathers of which all ■were 
made of gold, and precious stones, shining bril¬ 
liantly. The value of this throne is scarcely to 
be told. But though Shah-Jehan was so extra¬ 
vagant, he managed his money matters so well 
(hat he was never in debt. 



PeacecV 
throne. 


27. The most remarkable events of bis reign, Ikmarl.-uMc 
were .some disturbances in Cabul and then in the ui tllu 

Dekkan. The troubles in the Dekkan were 
caused by an Afghan chief, named Lodi, against Lodi, 
whom the general, Mohabat-Khan, was first 
sent; but at last the king himself was obliged 
to go against him. After much fighting, the 
Afghan chief was defeated and killed by a 
Rajput. Subsequently a terrible famine, caused A. p. iy.». 
by want of rain, ravaged the Dekkan. The Dohllua. 1 " ^ 
cattle nearly all died, and so did numbers 
of the people ; the misery was dreadful. In spite 
of the famine, the kings of Bijapur and Alimed- 
nnguv held out again*i tho Moguls, till at last TTm with 
both sides were tired and made peace,—these two ih ° Mogala ' 
kings, as well nj (lie king of Goleonda, consent¬ 
ing to pay them tribute. Cnndahar was, alter in uph ^aiulahar k nt 
fighting, entirely' lost to the Moguls, A. D. 1 Geo. 

Sliah-Jekan had four «6ns, Darn, Shuja, Ail- > hah-Johnn- 
mng&ib, and Monul. Of those four, Amvmgzib ' on *‘ 
was the most cunning and clever. By bad means 
he managed to get rid of his three brothers and 
to seize the crown for himself, lie accomplished 
it in this way. 
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TlieEmpcror became very ill, and his old 
Dara was managing the kingdom for him, 


Super- Shuja, the second son, thinking that his father 
ov is taken ill. flying came with an army to Delhi. Morad 


conduct. 


also declared himself independent, bat tlio cun- 
Aurangzib’s ning Aurangzib was more cautious. He and his 
general, Mir-Jnmla, conoertedaplan of pretending 
to help Morad against his brothers. So, while the 
poor king was sick, his fc irwickedsons were fight¬ 
ing for his tlmone. The two elder were defeated by 
Aurangzib, who pretended that it was his desiro 
to devote himself to a religious life, and that ho 
intended to give tlio throne to Morad ; instead 
of which, having treacherously made him drunk, 
ho then put him in prison and caused him to bo 
murdered. Some time after, Aurangzib de¬ 
throned his father, and seized the throne himself 
Shah-Jehan’a The poor Emperor was kept a prisoner for seven 
leath, A. D. yeafs ^ gra? where he died. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FPvOJI THE ACCESSION OF AURANGZIB TO THE 
FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

A. D. 1658—1761. 

AURANGZIB. 

Ani Ulg2 ih' s 28. Aurangzib, after dethroning bis father, had 
^ ion, A.D. gt jjj ( jOCOn tend with two of his brothers, Dara and 
Shuja, who for a 1'ng time endea voured to raiso 
armies against him. Shuja, after being defeated, 
fled into Bengal and was murdered by the king, 
fxUSbujA in compliance witliAarangzib’s desire, and Dam, 





THE MAHRATTAS. 


/>n into Ills cruel brother’s hands, was CH&j 
& o death. 

A reign so wickedly begun could not be ox- Mahomed 

• . vebe] s • 

pected to be prosperous. At one time Aurang- 
zib’s son, Mahomed Sultan, who had been serv¬ 
ing under the general Mir- Jumla, rebelled against Mir-Jumla’ts 

his father, but afterwards returned to his obe- 1 c ' ai 
dicnce, when ho was put in prison. After his 
brothers’ death, Aurangzib was so much afraid 
of his clever general Mir-Jumla, that he SGnt- 
him to Gonqucr Assam, which he did; but tho 
old general died on his way back of iatiguc, 
and it pleased tho Emperor much to be thus 

rid of him. 


Shortly after this, Aurangzib foil very ill and 
was thought to bo dying. This caused a great 
deal of disturbance in the empire; but the Em¬ 
peror recovered and restored order. Whilst lie 
was seeking to grow strong again amongst the 


beautiful gardens of Casbmeve, a new enepiy 
arose in thcDekkan. This enemy was Sevaji, tho 
founder of the Maliratta Empire. 


THE MAURATTAS. 

TheMahrattas are a bravo, hardy, persevering ^Tho Mali- 
race, who inhabit the north-west of the Dekkan. 

Their country containing many mountain forts 
and ghats which could easily bo defmded, they 
were in early times little better than robbers; 
they plundered all .bey could, and then wont 
into their mountains and hid forts where their 
enemies could not reach them. 

Tu the reign of Shah-Jebau, a very bold and A. I). 
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. daring man, named Sevaji, Look ac 
the -wars in ike Dekkan between the 
and the kings of Bijapur, Ahmednagur, and Gol- 
eonda, and tried to make himself an indepen- 
Sevaji. dent chief. This Sevaji was descended from the 
Rana of Oodipoor, and was very proud of being 
related to the Rajputs. He collected a number 
of followers, and managed by various cunning 
ways do get possession of some of the hill forts, 
For instance, by pretending he wished to marry 
the Raja’s daughter, he got into the fort ot 
JouK. 

Besieged at 29. Rut though Sevaji by these means became 
Finghar, A. D. of f^ree 0 f the strongest hill forts, and 

was a great chief, he was not strong enough to 
resist the Moguls, when they besieged him at 
Singhar near Poona, lie consented to give up 
to them more than half the hill forts; for 
at that time, 10 G5, he had twenty-two. Ho 
also agreed to serve Aurangzib aud help him, 
along with the Rajputs, to conquer the Dekkau 
kings, who were always endeavouring to be in¬ 
dependent of t he Moguls. 

t;oca to Delhi After this, Sevaji went to Delhi, where not 
liking the way the Emperor received him, he da - 
terrained to try and get away, for he was treat¬ 
ed more like a prisoner than an ally or friend. 
Tries to es- Not knowing how he could do this, he pretend¬ 
ed to he sick, Mid as ho was a Hindu, and 
had the Brahmans for his friends, he used every 
day to send out large trays of sweet-meats to 
he given to Hindu religious beggars, and othc^’ 
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pc/cfhy Scvaji put a servant into Lis bed. CIL*. 

iniseif laid on one tray, and his little s vlC coeTls. 
sOinmaiiother. Being covered over with cloths, 
the guards thought‘tliev were sweet-meats, and 
so let them pass. Thus they escaped and hast¬ 
ened back to the Makratta country. On Sevaji’s 
return to the Dekkan, he nob only made him- 
se'.r independent of tlio Moguls, but forced the 
kings of Bijapnr and Golconda to pay him the 
tribute, called Cliout, which the Malirattas exact¬ 
ed from all those who were not able to withstand 
them. Cliout means the fourth part, and the The Cliout. 
Mahratta Chout was the fourth part of the re¬ 
venues of a country. 


Returns to 
tlic Dekkan. 


Sevaji then caused himself to be crowned with Scvaji go- 
great splendour; and like the Mogul emperors %ern8 v,c *' 
was weighed against gold and jewels, which wore 
afterwards given as presents to his followers. 

Scvaji next turned all his thoughts to the govern¬ 
ment of his people, and to the formation of an 
excellent anuy of horse and foot. He made 
many useful laws. Ilis own people, however, 
being very ignorant, be was obliged to employ 
Brahmans in all offices of trust. Sevaji was a 
zealous Hindu, and did all be could to support 
that system of kb kitry. He excited the Hindus 
against Aurangzib, who had been so foolish as to 
revive the Jezia or poll-tax on the 1 lindus, which 
Akh.tr had abolished. Aurangzib tried in other Amnr.gziVs 
ways also to keep down the Hindus, which con- 
duct, together wtch that Ihnp^r-r’s sm pici>tis ^hthiiiti 
temper, greatly advanced the cause of Sevaji. 

The jealous Emperor was always afraid of sen¬ 
ding large army against the Malirattas, lest tho 


misr^ 
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commander should turn against l)imse^X5^T 
wliicli means lie allowed tlie Malirattn.'? J 

under Scvaji were at first only a band of robbers, 
to become a very powerful kingdom. Aurangzib 
from the same reason quarrelled with the Raj¬ 
puts, who became his enemies and no longer 
helped him against the Mahrattas; but recei\ ed 
his son Akbar, and assisted him in attempting to 
Scvaji dice, dethrone his father. Scvaji died in 1G80, from 
poison, given him by his wife. 


A. D. m 


Aurangzib 30. Sevaji was succeeded by his son Sembnji, 
UAk-m ° thC who did not possess his father’s abilities. ^ After 
Sembaji’s accession to tbe Mahratta throne, 
Aurangzib made peace with the Rajputs, and 
then turned his arms against the Dokkan. He 
took Ahmcdnagur, Bijapur, and Golconda; thus 
overturning the three great kingdoms of the Dek- 
kan and throwing (he whole country into con¬ 
fusion. At last, Sembaji fell into the Emperor’s 
Semlaji hands, and was cruelly put to death by him ; 
murdered. n f tel . p; s tongue had been cut out, because he 
spoke against Mahomed. Sembaji, with the king 
of Golconda,had formerly come into the Carnatic 
and taken the strong fortress of Ginji, south¬ 
west of Madras. On his death, his young son 
Sahu fell into the hands of the Moguls, but the 
Mahrattas pretending to submit to them,secretly 
Moguls take helped Raja Ram, Saliu’s uncle, who liau taken 
GinjL r cfuge in tb- fort Ginji. At length, Raja Ram 

escaped from the fortress, and it was taken by the 
Moguls, A. D. 1700. Raja Lam found refuge in 
Sattnra, where he died. 

Aurangzib But though Aurangzib by degrees took their 
neat. 1 t0 l ° forts, he had not conquered the Mahrattas. For 
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~IIE MAHRATTaS. 

Aurangzib was in the Dekkan. No 
' conquer too Mahrattas in one place, ' 
tlian they assembled in another. Being small, 
active men, mounted on fleet horses, they tor¬ 
mented the Moguls, and at last so completely 
wore them out, that Aurangzib was forced to 
break up Jus camp and go as fast as he could 




to Ahmednagur, wlierehcdiedin the eighty-ninth His death, 
year of his age and the fiftieth of his reign. A * D ' X7o7 ‘ 
The whole Dekkan was then overrun by the 
Makraitas. 


Aurangzib was a man of great abilities; but His character, 
cturning and deceitful himself, he was always 
afraid other people were going to deceive him— 
for a man generally judges of other people by 
himself. He knew he had dethroned his own 
aged father, and he was always dreading.that 
one of his own sous might do the same to him* 

This prevented hi?n from treating liis children 

with confidence, and mado hint imprison some of 

them for years together. There never was a king 

more suspicious, nor for that reason one who was 

more deceived by others, As his end approached, 

no was very miserable ; Lis conscience tormented 

him lor all his sins, and ho did not apply to 

the precious blood of Christ, which could have 

cleansed him as well as the poor thief oh tlio 

cross. Iu a letter to his youngest son, written 

wht 'i near death, ho said, “ T Lave committed 

numerous ovime* and T know not with what mi;, i 

punishments I may 1 a* seized. Wherever 1 l ><.>k al 

] S' o no iliing but the Divinity: tho agonies of 

death come upon me fast,—I am g jing,” Alas! 
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Divisions of 
the kingdom. 


A. D. 1707. 
CuJiadar-Shali. 


Defeats bis 
brothers. 


Treatment 
of the Mahrafc- 
tas. 


Of the Baj- 
puts. 


lie knew not whither. How different is the 
of a true Christian—his end is perfect p^ac^e 





Aurangzfb divided his kingdom between three 
of his sons. To Moazzim, he left the north and ' 
east provinces ; Delhi, was the capital. r l o Azini, 
the south and south-west, including the Dckkan, 
except Golconda and Bijapur, which he left to 
his son Khambakhsh. 


B ATXADAH- S It At!. 

31. Ho sooner did Azina hear oi his hither s 
death th an h e caused himsel f t o ho procl aimed k in g 
of all India, without caring for the will Aurang- 
zib had left. But Moazzim, aided by a famous 
general, Zulfikar Khan, went against him and 
defeatedhim. Azim was killed, and Moazzim made 
king under the title of Babadar-Shah. Moazzim 
afterwards fought a battle with his younger bro¬ 
ther, who died at Hyderal ad of the wounds he 
received: thus he became sole monarch of India. 

It has been stated that Sahu, the son of the 
Mahratta chief Sembaji, was kept a prisoner by 
the Moguls. In order to keep the Dekkan quiet, 
they liberated Suhu and restored to him Lis king 
dom in the Dekkan. The Moguls even agreed to 
• ivo Inin the C Lout themselves: b^ this means 
thev made the Mahrattaa their friends. 

Bahadav next mode peace v ith the Rajput 
Cliiefs by allowing them to lie almost entirely in¬ 
dependent of him. He was verj wise to do so; 
for anew enemy now appeared, viz., the Sikhs 
a warlike people inhabiting the Punjab. 

Aleut four hundred years ago, a Hindu named 
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^ that country declared that the Hindu 
tfns so corrupt, ho must reform it. He ac* 
•y rejected image worship and all distinc- 
vion of caste, and made many other changes. His 
followers were called Sikhs, which, in their lan¬ 
guage, means disciple, or learner. Nearly two 
hundred years ago one of the Gurus, G ovind, made 
himself their ruler as well as their religious teacher, 
and instructed them in the art of war. Since that 
time the Sikhs have the character of being very 
bold and fierce warriors. They esteem the cow to 
be a sacred animal, but the great object of their 
Worship is their religious book, called the Grunth. 
It was written chiefly by Nanuk, the first Guru. 



Before- Govind’s time, the Siklis were a very The Sikhs, 
quiet, harmless people. They, however, excited the 
anger and j ealousy of theMahomedans by declar¬ 
ing their belief, that in (he eye of God Maho- 
medans were no better than Hindus. This caus¬ 
ed them to be cruelly persecuted by the Maho- 
xnedans, who put their Guru to death, and thus 
the Sikhs became their enemies. This happened 
a little before Akbar’s-death. Afterwards Guru 
Govind taught them to resist the Moguls, who were 
treating tliein with the. greatest cruelty. After 
GovimVs death, under their chief Bandu, they 
overran the Punjab and destroyed the mosques, £an-!tn 
and the men, w^men, and children who were 
MahmnoJans, out of revenge for i he way in which 
they had been tr< nt edby them. At last they were 
driven, beyond the Sutlej, but soon caniobaek 
again, so that Bahadur Shah was obliged to go 
•gainst them himself and besiege them in their SirUiml t-xkon 
f o! 'i Sirliiud. whero they endured great misery. l~i~ 
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When the fort was taken, by the Moguls, a' 
allowed himself to be made prisoner, and pretend¬ 
ed he was Bandu. Thus Bandu escaped. 


Shortly after this,-the Emperor died and was 
succeeded by liis son Jehandar Shah, a very weak 
and bad prince, who allowed Zulfikar, his minister, 
to manage every thing. About a year after his 
accession, Jehandar was dethroned and put to 
death by his cousin Farokhsir. 


farokhsir. 

4 I>. 1713. 32. Farokhsir was placed upon the throne 

Faroklisir. t i ir0Tl gi 1 the aid of two brothers, named Abdullah 
Khan and Hossein Ali. These men were com¬ 
monly called the Syeds, being descendants of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed, of which they 
were very proud. All Mahomedans who are des¬ 
cended fromFatima claim the title of Syed though 
many are called by that name who have no right to 
it. Farokhsir was a weak and miserable prince. 
The chief events of his reign were brought about 
by strife between the two Syeds and a favourite, 
named Mir-Jumla, as to who should govern. 


Rajput::. The Rajputs, as usual, were again in anus, and 
MfArattaa 0 ?^ to conciliate Ajit Sing, the Raja of Mavwar, Fa- 
tack tUe Km- ro y 1K j r married his daughter. Then the Sikhs au¬ 
ger Bandu attacked the Moguls, but were at length 
defeated, and he, with many others, was made 
prisoner and sc~t to Delhi. There his followers 
were all beheaded, but Bandu himself was ex¬ 
posed in an iron cage, beautifully dressed, and 
was ordered to kill his own little boy. On his 
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rej|||il jtipy put the child to death before Ids 
afterwards tortured him to death. 

sooner were the Sikhs put down than the 
Malirattas were again in arn^,’ravaging and plun¬ 
dering. When the Moguls went against them, they 
pretended to yield, and then gathered together 
again in their valleva and mountains : the Em- 



pcror was therefore obliged to make peace. Sahu, 

the Mahratta ltaja, then promised to send 10,000 

horse to Delhi to help the Syeds against Mir- Murder of 

Farokhtfir,, A. 

Jmnla. The conflict ended in the murder oi the i>. 1719. 
wretched Emperor, 1719. The Syeds, after a few 
months, placed one of the royal family on the 
throne by the title of Mohamed Shah, A, D.1719. 


MOI1AMED SHA3. 

Though the Moguls were accustomed to cruel- c . . Mohamad 

° ° _ Shah. 

ty, they were shocked at the murder of their Em¬ 
peror, and they became distrustful of the Syeds, 
through whom it was chiefly brought about. 

Several of the governors of the provinces rebel- _ State o{t hc 

° - iiinpire, 

led, the Afghans revolted, and there was a 
dreadful struggle between the Hindus and the 
Maliomedaus in Cashmere; but the greatest of 
all the enemies ^f the Moguls was Asof Jali, 
formerly viceroy or governor of the Dekkan. 

Asof Jali was an enemy of the Syeds, and to 
vex them joined the Malirattas, who defeated the 
Mogul army. Mohamed Shah secretly determined 
to get rid of the Syeds as soon as possible, for IV-lrueuoa 
they took all the power into tlieir own hands. ^ w ^, ie Sycc * 
An opportunity soon occurred for doing this, as 
Hosscin Ali, one of them, was killed In battle 
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against As of Jdli and the Mahrattas 
brother Abdullah, though lr tried to make! 
against the Emperor, -tfas defeated by the help 
of the Rajputs and Afghan*. Afterwards Asof 
Jab was made vizier, or prime minister of the 
Emperor. 


Asof Jab. Asof Jab, however, did not long remain in fa¬ 
vour at the Delhi Court. The king and his mi 4 
nisters liked nothing bn,t pleasure and indulgence 
of all kinds. Asof Jah, on the other hand, was a 
brave man and a man of business. He, therefore, 
gave up his appointment and went back to be 
viceroy of the Dekkaii ; but acted as if he were 
quite independent of the Moguls* 

Paji Kao. 33, At that time the Mahrattaswere beginning 
to be formed into a kingdom under a regular go¬ 
vernment by the wise regulations of Bnji Rao* 
who was the Peshwa or vizier of Sahu, the Mab- 
ratta Raja. Under Baji Rao the Malirattas ra¬ 
vaged Malwa and G uzerat, and forced the peoplo 

EajaJei Smg. to pay the cliout. Raja Jei Sing, a Rajput, was 
made governor of Malwa, to try to check the 
Malirattas, but he too had to yield to them. In 
a short time, the Malirat tas advanced to the very 

The Malirat- 

i\ 3 threaten gates of Agra and Delhi, which they threatened, 
and made flip Emperor tremble on his throne. 
Hence the Moguls were obliged to give up to 
them all the country between the rivers Ncrbudda 
and Ghurobal, and to pay them fi^ty lacs of 

Concession of rupees. Before the end of this reign, so weak 
- u!j - and contemptible had the Moguls become, that 
they were obliged to give the Malrnttas the 
cl i out, or tribute, on all Bengal and Bidiar. to 
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3 more lacs of rupees, and also to yield 
kissa. 

'^But the Mnlirattas were not the only enemies 
•with whom the falling- empire of the Great Mo¬ 
gul had to contend. Delhi was taken and plunder¬ 
ed, and the inhabitants most cruelly murdered 
l>y Nadir Shah, the king of Persia, who headed 
the Western Afghans. r Ihese '"Western Afghans 
were from the neighbourhood of Herat, and in 
A. P. 1/22 they laid siege to Ispahan and took 
it, after deposing the king. 




Nadir Shall 
takes Delhi. 

A. D. 1739. 


Nadir Shah was a general who made himself His conduct, 
king oi Persia and then led the Afghans into 
India, whose poor weak monarch was given np 
to indolence, and only knew of his danger when 
the enemy was advancing to Delhi. 


Knowing it was not in liis power to resist, 
the Emperor ordered the gates of Delhi to bo 
opened to Nadir Shah, who came into the city. 
All went on well for two days : nobody was 
hurt. Unfortunately, on the second night, a re¬ 
pent was spread that Nadir Shah had boon mur¬ 
dered. The Afghans, instead of waiting to know 
whether the report were t rue, rose-, and seizing 
thoir weapons, turned on the unfortunateinhabi- 
tants of Delhi, whom they murdered without 
mercy. Nadir Shah, whom nobody had injured, 
ruse at break of day and seating himself on the 
terrace of a palace, from which he could see tlio 
city, sent his soldiers .it in all directions to 
mar mere ihe people. 

Nothing could exceed the misery endured by 
the unhappy inhabitants of Delhi from Nadir and 


Cause of the 
massacre at 
Delhi. 


Seizure of all 
the treasures. 




Return 

Pcraia. 
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In's wild Afghans, till being ai last wea" 
ordered the murderers to st -p. He tlieu sfc 
all the treasures of the Emperor and nobles, and 
put people to dreadful tortures if they did not tell 
him where all their precious things were con¬ 
cealed. Nadir remained iu Delhi for thirty-seven 
to days, and then returned to Persia. The gold, 
jewels, and precious tilings which he took vmh 
him back to his own country wero of immense 
value, and he was allowed by the Moguls to 
keep all the country west of the Indus. 


Story of the 34. Terrible indeed were the sufferings of (ho 
people of Hindustan from Nadir Shah andliissol- 
diers. Wherever they came, the inhabitants fled, 
and a remarkable story is told of a dervis who 
came from his lonely cell to meet him, as ho 
was returning to his own land. The dervis wont 
boldly np to Nadir Shah and said, £1 If thou 
art a god, act like a god; it thou art a prophet, 
point out to men the way of salvation; if thou 
art a king, make the people happy.” Nadir re¬ 
plied, <! Dervis, I am not a god to act like a 
god ; I am not a prophet to teach men the way 
;ii’ salvation ; I am not a king to mako people 
happy : but I am he whom God sends to tho 
nations that Heha3 resolved to punish for their 
wickedness.” 

Application We see how fame the word of God is, which 

u - sa y S| “ He will render to every man according 

to his deeds.” So it was with t he Moguls: their 
cruelties were now returned on thoir own heads ; 
though, of course, that does not excuse the con¬ 
duct of the Afghaus, who only gratified their 
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fdked passions by their cruel treatment of 
le of Hindi"stan. But Nadir Shali’s con- Murder 
ts did him no good. He was formerly kind ^hr^Khah, A* 
and gentle, now he became fierce and cruel, and 
even put out the eyes of his own son. At length 
his subjects murdered him. 


On the death of Nadir Shah, the Afghans re- Ahmed Khan, 
turned to their own country from Persia, and 
Ahmed Khan was crowned king of Balk, Sind, 

Cashmere, &c. The Afghan chiefs paidhim tribute. 

Ahmed Khan, therefore, thinking there was now 

nothing more to be apprehended from Persia, 

turned his thoughts to India. He entered the 

Punjab, but was met and defeated at Sirhind by Defeated, A. 

Ahmed Shah, the son of the Mogul Emperor, 

and was forced to turn back. But Ahmed Shah 

being called to Delhi by bis father’s illness, no 

sooner did he turn his back than the Afghans 

again entered the Punjab, and forced the viceroy 

to pay them tribute. Mahomed Shah died about 

a month after the battle, and was succeeded by 

liis son Ahmed Shah. 


AHMED SnAH. 

We are now coming very near tho close of Ah in ed Shah, 
the Mogul Empire. Attacked by enemies within 
and without, it soon ceased to exist. Safder 
Jang, an Afghan, was appointed vizier, and tho 
first thing he had to do was to drive back tho 
Rohillas, 

The Rohillas were an Afghan tribe who got The Rohilhv 
possession of the country between Qude and the 
Himalayas. The late Emperor, Mohamed Shah, 
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who was obliged to march against them,* 
them back ; bat they now appeared agac 
defeated tbo vizier, and showed that they cared 
neither for him nor the Emperor. The Moguls 
in their distress were forced to call in the Mah- 
rattas under Holcar Kao, a famous chief, and also 
Their defeat, the Jats to. help them. By their aid they conquered 
the Kohillas, and drove them back to tho moun¬ 
tains. The Jats were Hindus of the Sudra caste, 
who, in the time of Aur^ngzil), settled near Agra, 
and made Bhurtpoor their capital. For about one 
hundred years they were a powerful tribe. 

No sooner were the Kohillas defeated, than the 
Afghans on the west entered the Punjab and 
forced the poor weak Mogul Emperor to yield 
the whole of it to them. To these misfortunes 
were added the miseries of a civil war, brought 
about by the proud and violent conduct of the 
vizier, and during six months nothing but fight¬ 
ing was seen in the streets of Delhi. In that 
domestic strife, the help of the Mahrattas was 
Ahmed Shah again called in. It ended in the king's being 
teW deposed and having his eyes cruelly put out. 


The Jats. 


Afghans seize 
the Punjab. 


ALAMGIR SECOND. 

Alamgir 2 nd. 35 Ghazi-u-din who deposed and blinded the 
late king, put Alamgir 2nd on the throne. This 
poor king had no power, and was only a puppet 
in the hands of his vizier, Ghuzi-u-dm. 

Ahmed Shah, the Afghan king,had appointed a 
governor to the Punjab, who dying, left an infant 
son. The haughty vizier Ghazi-tf-din seized tho 
child, pretending th J he wished io marry his 
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his conduct enraged Ahmed Shah so CftJ 
7 . he marched against the Moguls and Delhi* 
i^elhi, which was again given up to beplun- l>1 Malsacre at 
dcred by his rtido soldier. Muttra, considered a Muttra, 
sacred city by the Hindus, was also taken during 
a festival, and the unfortunate Hindus were most 
Cruelly murdered. After this, Ahmed Shah mar¬ 


ried a princess of Delhi, and wishing to go back Ahmed re* 
A , turns home, 

to his own country, the unfortunate emperor beg¬ 
ged him to leave somebody to protect him against 
his cruel vizier, Ghazi-u-din. The Afghan king 
complied with his request; and chase for that post 
a very able Rohilla chief, named Hajib-u-doula* 


The vizier, however, determined to show tho 
Afghan king that lie did not care for him, for 
as soon as he went away he called in the Mahrat- 
tas, who under their chief Holkar advanced to 
Delhi. Upon this tho Rohilla chief escaped, and 
tho king received back Ghazi-u-din as lus vizier, 

36. The Mahrattas had now become so great a. D. 1753.^ 
that they were oither feared or courted by all the rattn8 a t tho 
nations of India. Upon the invitation of a iur '' 

hulcnt chief, they invaded the Punjab and took 
Lahore and all the country on the Indus, A. D. 

1758, driving the Afghans beyond the river. 

Ghazi-u-din instead of defending his master, tho 
Emperor, enterc I into a league with the Mahrat¬ 
tas to conquer all India. This league caused League form- 
another to be formed against them, consisting of ' a ” ! c 

Uio Afghans, Rohilhis, and some Rnjnsof Tndia. 

The Mahrattas, with their usual fierceness and 
cruelty, ravaged the country wh greyer they came, 
and in one month destroyed 13,000 villages. 
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Alimed Shah, however, was now advail 
G f aid the Emperor. Xo sooner did the wickcdk 
ijgh^_2nd, jj ear this than lie murdered the Emperor, and 
proposed another, who was not received. The 
Emperor’s son, Shah Alum, being then absent 
from Delhi, there was no longer even a puppet king 
upon the throne of the once mighty Moguls. 


Extent of the At the time we now speak of, the power of 
nliiiioj? 11 d °" the Malirattas was at its height. Their sway ex¬ 
tended on the north to the Indus and Himalayas, 
and on the south, below the Mysore country. 
But forgetting their former simple manners, and 
imitating the grand Moguls, they had become 
proud and haughty. Solomon, the wisest man 
who ever lived, says, “ Pride goes before des¬ 
truction, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 
Such was truly the case with the Malirattas. 
Their great leader, the Bhao, was so proud, that 
he despised the advice of the chief of the Jats, 
to be cautions, which, in the end, brought on 
his ruin. 


"Wars between 37. When the Afghans came into Hindustan 
the, U 'li- t' W0 bodies of the Malirattas, under two very 
J ’ brave and famous leaders, Sindia and Holear, 
were defeated by Ahmed Shah ; but on the 
jther hand, the Malirattas, under the Bhao, 
took the fortress of Gunjpura, sixty voiles above 
Ahmed Shah Delhi, garrisoned by Afghans. J fter this Ahmed 
crosses the Shah crossed the Jumna, and both armies 
encamped near Paniput, where, after staying 
about three months, the Malirattas were sore 
distressed for want of food, being hemmed 
TUttlcof Pa- hi by their enemies, so that they were force 1 
a. V. to a tf- ac k them. After much dreadful fighting, 
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all and his confederates conquered. CIIA 
entirely destroyed and humbled tlie istalir) 

, kingdom. After the battle of Paniput, defeate d. 
it was broken up under a number of chiefs, who 
carried on war on their own account; but the 
glory of the nation was gone. 

The Afghan and Maliomedan confederacy Dissolution 
which was formed against tho Mahrattas was Empire, 
dissolved after the battle of Paniput. Ahmed U 6 ** 

Shah returned to his own country, after having 

put Ali Glior, tho eldest son of the late Emperor, Ali Glior, 

on the throne of Delhi. But Ali Glior had little 

more than the name of a king, for only Delhi 

and a small portion of the country round it now 

acknowledged his rule. The Mogul Empire 

ceased to exist A. D. 1761. 


In order to understand the state of India at 
this period, it seems necessary to point out how 
it was divided amongst tho various rulers who 
rose into power when the Empire of the Great 
Mogul fell to pieces. 

Under Akbar, India was divided into provin* Hoy Akbar 
ces, which were governed by Soubadars, or India* 

king’s deputies. The provinces were again divid¬ 
ed into a number of districts, each of which war- 
ruled by a Nabob, or Soubadar’s deputy. When 
the Mahomedun power was no longer able to go¬ 
vern India, the 3oubadars declared themselves 
independent th*> court of Delhi, and many 
Nabobs following tlicir example, declared them¬ 
selves independent of the Soubadars. Thus a 
number of states arose, causing tho utmost con¬ 


tusion. 
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India was thus divided after tlie breat? 


Sl 




Were rnlcd 


^ ilo^^uxdia of tlio Maliomedan Empire : 

wrn’^-rtfted lif¬ 
ter the battle 

of Paniput. The Punjab, Cashmere, Kumaon, ? , .... 

Mooltan, Sind, and Catch ... J b - v the A%hau 3 . 

Delhi . by the Great Mogul. 

Otide, Bahar, and Bengal . by Nabobs. 

Agra . . ... bythcJafcs. 

Ilajasthana ... ... ,,, ... by the Itajjmt3. 

Allahabad ... . . %.. by the Nabob of 

Oudc. 


Guzerat, Mahva, the western part of 
the Dekkan, and part of South¬ 
ern India, including the king¬ 
dom of Tanjorc . 

The centre and eastern parts of the 1 by the Nizam U1 
Dekkan.j Alulk. 


- by Mahratta Chiefs. 


Tlie Carnatic declared itself inde¬ 
pendent of the Nizam . 

The remaining countries of South¬ 
ern India 


by a Nabob. 

by venous Hindu 
Rajas, 
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PART III 


BRITISH PERIOD, 


CHAPTER Y. 

£IRST EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA : RISE 
OF THE BRITISH POWER, 

A. I). 1197—1751, 

38. Tiie beautiful muslins, (lie sweet sjuces, tbe Eurox*a*A 
sparkling jewels of India, were known in Europe Vndift. 
some centuries before the Christian era ; but the 
nations of the West had little direct communi¬ 
cation with India till a much later period. Goods 
were conveyed overland by caravans through 
Persia and Asia Minor to Constantinople, or 
brought by Arab vessels across the Indian Ocean 
and up the Red Sea to Egypt. During the Middle 
Ages,* the merchants of Venice and Genoa 
acquired great wealth by purchasing the com¬ 
modities of India and carrying them over to 
Europe. 

Al)out the end of the fifteenth century, thcPor- Bartholomew 
1 -‘Uiese distinguished themselves by tlieir mari¬ 
time discoveries.. In 1487, Bartholomew Diaz 
doubled the southern extremity of Africa, which 
he named the Cape of Storms, from the tem¬ 
pestuous weather he hud met with in its vicinity. 

The King ui Portugal, however, delighted at the 

• The Middle A;:os extend from the full of the Western Empire 
of fie K.tu;a>: 'nA.D. 176, tothedi cove ry of America, li'3. 

* 
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prospect of a nevr rolite to India, gav 
more pleasing title of the Cape of Good 



Columbus, a native of Genoa, hoping to reach 
India by sailing to the westward, crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean, and made the discovery of « 
America in 1492. 


v-.sco tie In 1497, Yasco de Gama sailed with three 
vessels from Lisbon, with orders to proceed 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India. After a 
voyage of nearly eleven months, Yasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut on the Malabar Coast. Other 
expeditions followed, and soon the Portuguese 
settlements extended from Surat on the west to. 
Chittagong on the east. Goa was their capital- 
The success of the Portuguese stirred up the ■ 
Hutch to follow tlicir example. 

First Eii"- 39. About three hundred years ago, a Trading 
^»out C T PS D^ Company was formed in England by some mer- 
1 ' > 1 chants to send ships to India, The sovereign of 

England at that time was Queen Elizabeth, and 
the Emperor of India was Akbar. 

When the English ships, sent out by the Trad¬ 
ing Company, arrived in India, they met with 
great opposition from the Portuguese, who were j 
afraid that their own trade might he injured by | 
them. The Dutch, who had some valuable pos- j 
sessions in the East India Islands, also treated 1 
them in the same way. Howev r, in 1014, James 

I., then king of England, sc» t out an embassy. 
Embassy to 5 c ° * 

J. ; ii* ;ir, A. with presents to the Great Mogul, to ask leave 

to trade in his country. 


JjV-rfc Saiut 
<;«•.* built, 

A.L>. 1009. 


The first place the English possessed in India 
was a factory, or warehouse, for their mcrchan- 
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English 
siciau at Dei hi. 


/jftasulipatam. Tho next was one at> Ma- 

A$rore somo years after wards 5 in 1639, a 

grant being given them by a Hindu prince of 

Ohandragiri for the erection of a fort, they built 

one, and called it Fort St. George. Madras was 

then made the capital of the British possessions 

in India. About 1651, an English physician 

visited the Court of Delhi, and the Emperor Shah 

Johan’s daughter being very sick, he cured her, 

^ for which kindness the Emperor was so grateful 

that he wished to know liow he could reward The c«m, «. 
t . . . , , . , quences of } i 

turn. I he physician who loved Ins country much, visit. 

as every good man ought to do, asked only for 
some more liberty for the English merchants in 
their trade. In return for similar services ren¬ 
dered to. the Nabob of Bengal, he also obtained 
permission for his countrymen to build a factory 
at Iloogly in Bengal. 

40. A little before these privileges were con- En-lhu 
ter red, the English lmd received the Island of a^JJ. ’ 

Bombay as part of a marriage portion of the 
daughter, of the king of Portugal, who was mar¬ 
ried to'Charles II., then king of England. After- Fort S.mifc 
wards the English purchased Tegnapatatn on the bui,t * 
Coromaudol Coast, 100 miles south of Madras, 
h’om e native prince,and built a fort there, which 
they callod Fort St. David. 


About the year , 686, the English merchants in Compl.m.fK 
India complain* d their friends at home, of ny, f A?D.°U>l 
many unjust acts done to them by the native go¬ 
vernments. The Nabob of Bengal became their 
enemy. A fleet was sent from England and sailed 
n P the Hoogly; but being driven back, the ships 
were forced to go to what is now called Calcutta' 
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for safety. Then the ]STabob attacked the 1 
who drove him Ixielc, and also burnt the 
the Great Mogul, Aurangzib. This- made the 
Emperor so angry, that be nearly destroyed all 
the English factories in India. At last, however, 
peace was made, and all went on as bid ore. 


Possessions Auran°*zib\s son. Azim Oosliaun, Soubadar of 
purchased in ° . 

'bengal. Bengal, sold in 1698, to the English, the Zemm- 

darships of Chutanutty, Govindpore, and Cal¬ 
cutta, in which last they built Fort William. Cal- 

A. D. 1707 cutta then became the capital of the English pos¬ 
sessions in India instead of Madras. Madras, 
however, still remained a very important place. 

.Small begin- Such was the small beginning, from which the 
Kn'd1sh° f the English have risen into so great power. There 
is one thing wo ought particularly to observe, 
viz., that the English at first took nothing from 
the natives of the country by force ,—all their 
little Indian possessions v:ere either given to them 
or purchased by them from native rulers. 

Formation Under William the Tliird, king of England, 
f tlie E b anew Company for trading to India was formed, 
which much displeased the old one ; but after a 
few years the two Companies were joined into 
one, under the name of 44 The united Eas f India 
Company.” We now call it 44 The East India 
Company.” 

The French. 41. There is a very grea' nation in Europe 
called the French, whose country lies south-west 
from England, and is named France. The Fpencil 
and English ha\o generally been rival nations at 
home. Tlie French have a larger army, though 
not nearly so great a navy as the English, and 
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reason why ihc French have' never CHA? 
to keep a: y very large possessions in 


SL 


The 1* rencli, however, as well as the Porfcu- Their settle 
gnese, Dutch, and English, were very desirous to A. "o.'uk;;." ’ 
have some settlements in India; and alter ranch 
difficulty they succeeded about, the year 1688 in 
establishing themselves on the Coromandel 
Coast at Pondicherrv. 


, which they fortified. 

They had also factories at Malic, Carical, and 
Chaudernagoro. 

ar breaking out in Europe between the A. D. 1744, 
English. and French^ the french commander in 
Ihc east, named Labourdonnais, thought this 
would be a good opportunity to attack the Eng¬ 
lish Indian possessions. This ho did. He sailed 
to Madras, and as the*Fort was then very weak The French 
and had few Englishmen to defend it, lie took takc Madras - 
it, but promised to give it back to the English 
on payment of a sum of money. 

There was at that time a French governor at Dupleix, 
Pondicherry, named Dupleix, a most ambitions 
man, ivbo did not fear God; but one who was 
most anxious that tho French should bo greater 
than tho English ui India. For this reason he 
refused to restore Madras, and contrived to send 
Labourdonnais back to France tha* he might 
bare all tbe potvei in his own Lands. 

The native princes not knowing which of the Comh, * ,. f 
two nutions was the stronger, sometimes joined 7,krs ” aliv ’ 
one side and sometimes the other, according as 


it was victorious. In the present instance, the orTtn ,^,7' 
Label' of Arcot joined the English, and ernlea- tIie 
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voured to recover Madras for them 
not succeed, 

42. No sooner did the French drive hack the 
Nabob and the English from Madras, than they 
set off to attack Fort St. David. This time, how¬ 
ever, the Nabob was successful, and drove back 
Dupleix and his army. 

Then joins Duplei:: then tried to gain over the Nabob to 
‘ho j’renck. jjj s by telling him that his people were 

stronger than the English; and though theNabob 
had sworn to be the friend of the English, he left 
them and joined the French. For this he suffered 
afterwards, as all must do who break their word. 

The French Not long after this, several ships bringing sol- 
on .Madras, ^j erg arrived from England, and the English tried 
to take Pondicherry from the French; but they 
did not succeed, and peace being made in Europe 
between the French and English, the French 
agreed to restore Madras to the English, which 
they did in 1748. But neither the French nor the 
English long remained quiet; they both had 
large armies and the native princes soon found 
that they could have help from thorn when they 
(’iiuRes of fell out amongst themselves. In this way the 
lirhUh power, l^ n ghsh became the allies of different native 
' “i the decline princes. At first their only object in this was to 
;; r lt ivo r uier 3 ° obtain advantages for themsel r es in their com¬ 
merce ; but in course 6f tir .e, it led to their 
obtaining grants of land from which they rc reived 
revenue. Then they had to fight with the native 
princes, sometimes on behalf of their allies, some¬ 
times in defence of tlieir own territory,some limes 
also in order to obtain possession of more land, 
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the native princes have lost their 
hrough th nr own weakness and quarrels, 
tho English have acquired the government 
of all India. 



4-3. The lirst of the native princes who applied Sahuji asks 
to the English for help was Sahuji, the Rstja of 
Tanjore, who had been dethroned by his brother, 

Pretapa Sing. Sahuji promised the English, that 
if they would re-place him on the throne of Tan¬ 
jore, he would give them the fortress of Devi- 
eotta. To this the English agreed, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the fortress, which was well situ- Devicotta at- 
ated for trade on tho banks of the Col croon, and tacKe ^- 
therefore very valuable to them. After much hard 
fighting it was taken, and Pretapa Sing, who was 
afraid the English would dethrone him, agreed to 
their keeping the fortress, if they would not dis¬ 
turb him. The Raja also promised t-o pay his yielded in 
brother Sahuji four thousand rupees a year, pro- ^ l0 l 
vided he was not allowed to molest him. 


It was not honorable of the.English to act in Remarks on 
n . , . 1 the conditions 

this way,—and it is well to remember, that many 0 f retaining it 

things havo been done by the English in India 
and in other countries, of which a true Christian 
tloc3 not approve. Wo must never forget that 
.• arG not true Christians who aro called Chris- 
^ians ; it is only those who truly md earnestly 
follow the Lord o 'sus Christ aud the precepts of 
ITis Gospel, who n.n, Christ; ins indood. Such per¬ 
sons on every country in the world, arc few, 
bemuse Christianity requires men to exorcise 
self-denial. 

While the English were busy at Devicotta, tho 
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French were no: idle, for they roo were call 
by the natives to assist in setting tlieir qua: 

Nabob 44. The Nabob of the Gar.uatic, also at vied 
of Arcot tries x . 

to collect tri- the Nabob of Arcot, as that was the capital, had a 

son-in-law, named Chuhda Sahib, who was a very 
ambitious man. Tiichinopoly and Tanjore were 
then governed by Rajas, who were ordered by the 
Great Mogul to pay their tribute of money due 
to him, to the Nabob of Arcot, to whose charge 
it had been entrusted. The Nabob often found 
it very difficult to collect the money, and some¬ 
times was obliged even to'have recourse to arms 
to enforce its payment. The Raja of Trichino¬ 
poly died at this time, and the Nabob of Arcot 
thought it would be a good opportunity, as all 
Tri- was confusion, to seize the kingdom of the late 
Raja. He therefore sent an army under his son 
Subdar-Ali and his son-in-law Chimda Sahib, 
under pretence of collecting the tribute, to Tri¬ 
chi nopoly, where the widow of the late Raja, 
believing that they would not do her any harm, 
allowed them to come into the city. 


Seizes 

cjiinopoly 


No sooner did Ciiunda Sahib find himself and 
his troops in the town, than ho disarmed the 
guards and seized the Government, and soon 
after all that were under the late Raja submitted 
to him. But he was not allowed long to remain 
in peace, for A.sof Juli, styled Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
Soubadar of the Dekkan, was greatly irritated 
botli against him and the Nabob of Arcot. Not 
Asuf Jali filing able, however, to come against themhim- 
T r f »p the se if he stirred up the Mahrattas. who entered t Ik- 
A. 0 . Carnatic and surprised and killed the Nabob and 
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mger son. Subdar-Ali, the elder son, came C 


tielp of Ins father, but was forced to shut 
ui) in \ ellore, until he paid theMahrattas 
a very large sum of money to go away. 

iNcxfc year the Mahrattas returned, and Subdar. ■ D. 17-U. 
Ali, now Nabob of the Carnatic, not being on good 
terms with his brother-in-law Clinnda Sahib, 
instigated the Mahrattas to attack him at Trichi- 
nopoly, which they did. After taken the fort and 
pillaging it, they made Clmnda Sahib prisoner Chumti s n - 
and put him in the fortress of Sattara; his wife ^ e ™ ade,,!i ‘ 
and children were at Pondicherry under the pro¬ 
tection of the French. The wife and the children 
oi the Nabob, Subdar-A.li, had been sent for safety 
to Madras. Thus we see how it was that tbe Eng- 
b-h and French nations were drawn in to take 
part in the quarrels of the native'princes. This led 
in the end to the conquest of the Carnatic by tho 
English, 

■14. Subdar-Ali having been poisoned, his “’li of tin. 
infant son was after some time acknowledged Na- * ' ° ' 
bj. > of the Carnatic by Nizam-ul-Mulk, who put His nice - 
Inm under the guardianship of Anwar-u-din, a " 
man devoted tothe interest of tlie Nizam. The 
young prince was killed by some Pathans at a 
east, and Anwar-u-din was then permitted by tho 
Nizam to usurp tho Nabobship of the Carnatic. 

. ,e ’’atluuisar' tho descendants o’’ ihc Afghan The l*. u 
invaders who se. ‘led in India, and are Maho- 
hum] axis. 

But the days of the Nizam himself were now Death i 
drawing' to a close. It 3ms been mentioned In fore *«"». 

Ihuj during the time of Mohamed Shah, he roti, ! 
ci| from Court and went into tho Dekkan, withthe 


sor. 


Hia dentil. 
A. D. 174;“,. 
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title of Nizam-ul-Miilk. He lived to" 
hundred years old, and on his death the 
darship of the Dekkan was disputed by his 
second son Nazir Jung, and his grandson Mir- 
zaffa Jung. Thus the two greatest thrones of 
Disputed sue- Southern India were now each disputed by two 
persons. For the Dekkan, Nazir Jung and Mir- 
zaffa Jung contended : for the Carnatic, 
Anwar-u-din and Clrunda Sahib; tlie last-named 
having been freed from his prison at Sattara. 


A. D. 1749. 
Capture of 
Amboor. 


Mirzaffa Jung and Chunda Sahib united their 
interests and their forces, and the French joined 
them, thinking that this would greatly increase 
their fame. They attacked and captured the for¬ 
tress of Amboor; -when the Nabob Anwar-u-din 
was shot by a CafFre Soldier. On his death much 
booty fell into the hands of the allied army, which 


immediately set out for Arcot, laid siege to it, and 
Flight of Mo- took it likewise. Anwar-u-din’s son, Mohamed 
hani'-'d All. fled to TricliLnopoly. Tlie allies, however, 

did not follow him, but attacked the Raja of Tan* 
jure, because they were in want of money, and 
Taxijore pa- hoped to get some by plundering the Tanjoro 
pagoda, which was esteemed one of the richest , as 
well as one of the most beautiful, in South Judin, 
Tlie Mahomedans declaring that the Raja must 
pay his tribute to the Great Mogul, lie was 
forced to give them about mm lacs of rupees. 


The Nizam 45. In the meantime Ghazi-u-din, the eldest 
.'..sbiats :\’azir gou 0 f ^ 10 i a t e Nizam, and who was vizier at tbo 

■ ‘ ullg. 

Delhi court, hearing of the usurpation of his ne¬ 
phew Mirzaffa Jung and of his union with Chunda 
Sahib, brought a large army, consisting chief!) 
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£tas, to assist his brother Nazir Jung, 
lish had all this time been quiet, but now 
command of Major Lawrence they 
joined Nazir Jung. A mutiny having broken out 
in the French army, he was obliged to return to 
Pondicherry, and Chnnda Sahib fled ; but Mir- 
zafla Jung surrendered and was put in irons. The 
English soon after this withdrew their support 
from Nazir, not liking the treatment they re¬ 
ceived from the Moguls. The French, however, 
returned and took the fortress of Ginji from the 
Nabob. 



Mutiny in 
the French 
army. 


Nazir Jung was a weak prince, and some of Character 
the Pathan troops despising him, formed a con. 
spiracy against him, in which the French assisted, 
and attacked him in his camp. ' Nazir waxS shot 
during the attack by one, of his own captains. Mir- 
zafia J ung was then taken out of prison and pro¬ 
claimed Soubadar of the Dekkan. This was a great 
thing for the French, for the Nizam appointed the 
French Governor, named Dupleix, Viceroy of the Dupleix maJc- 
Mogul of all the countries south of the Kistna. ^ lccroy 
iii a short time, however, the Nizam was shot by 
some Pathan marauders, in one of the mountain 
passes on his way to Hyderabad, the capital, t° 

■whichplace, Bussy, the French general, wascon- 
ducti lg him. Salabat Jung, his brother, was then SalaLit 
put on the throne of the Dekkan, by the French. throne^V/ th* 
They also mad Chnnda Sahib Nabob of tin lvkkal) 
Carnatic, though Mohamed .Ali still refused to 
yield, and hold Irichinopoly hoping that the 
English would Assist him. This they did at length MoluW. M, 
by the adivee of a very able man, named Clive, Eughs'l b- ' U “' 
fatenvards lainous in Indian History. 
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VI. 



ROBERT CLIVE. CONQUEST OF THE CARNATIC. 

A. D. 1751—67. 


Clive 46. Robert Clive, who may be regarded as the 

founder of the British Empire in the East, was 
the soil of an English gentleman. He came out to 
India to be employed as a writer in the service 
11^ becomes of Government ; biff when the war in the Carnatic 
was going on, lie begged he might be allowed 
to be a soldier, a profession which suited him 
much better than that of a writer. 


After having distinguished himself at the siege 
of Pondicherry, he proposed to the Company to 
allow him to attack Arcot, Chunda Sahib s 
capital, saying, that would prevent ihe Nabob 
from continuing to besiege Mohamed Ali, who 
was an ally of the English, in his town of Trichi - 
A ttacks Ar- nopoly. Clive then advanced to the Fort of Arcofc 
amidst a great storm of thunder and lightning. 
Those who defended the Fort, astonished at his 


daring, ran away from it, and left it to Clive and 
his soldiers. Cbuuda tried all he could to recover 
his capital, and there was much hard fighting : 

N ■ l-ith, but Clive being joined by a body of Mahrattus, 
A 1 ' 1 , ‘ >i • and having also received troops toassist himfvom 
Madras, drove him back, kept Me fort, and took 
other places. 


During tlie defence of Arcot, Clive's soldiers be¬ 
haved with the greatest bravery. They sau how 
he fought, and followed his example, though they 
suffered very much indcedfroinwant ofprovMous. 
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lovo of tlic sepoys for, Clive that 
to give all the rice to him and the 
(Hers, auu said they would he satisfied 
■with the conjee water, as they could live on less 
than Europeans. 



The sepoys showed much bravery at the The K-poy?. 
defence of A root, where they were employed for 
the first time by the English. 

Chunda Sahib was now much distressed; lie Bid s .<-t 
failed to recover his capital from the English, t,ilull, ' il 
though lie was assisted by the French. The 
Muhrattas under Morari Rao, with Clive, follow¬ 
ed him from place to place, took his money chest 
and his strong places ; and then went to drive 
him and his army from Tricliinopoly. Both ^ Batilo * f 
armies met at Seringham. Tliere the French 
took possession of the great pagoda, which had 
been fortified, and tried to defend themselves ; 
but they were entirely defeated by the English, 

A. D. 1753. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands 
of Mahrattas, who put him to death, though they 
had promised to spare his life. Mohamed Ali was 
then acknowledged by all,Nabob of the Carnatic. 


47. From this limetbo power of tlic English Eki *i *:< 
arms began to be felt, and to rise in Li.lie, and 
that of the French to decline. The two sf pong 
forts of Covelong and Chingloput, belonging to 
the French, wore taken from thorn by Clive, cilvi ,• 
A. T). 1752. Cut Clive, being in very delicate *" A 1 

health, was obi 4 ed logo to England for change 
of air, and during his absence matters did not 
go on very well in India. 


Though the power of the French in tho Carnatic 
v, asnpt quite destroyed tillabout ciglityears after 

o 
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the time we are now speaking of, it is desir 
describe the circumstances relating to tli°,t 
before saying any thing of Lengal. 



Distro&s of After the defeat of the French at Serin ghaut, 
they were in a state of great distress, and Da* 
pleix began to fear that all his hopes of conquer¬ 
ing India for the French were at an end. So 
ambitions and proud was Dapleix, that he wish¬ 
ed to be treated almost as the Great Mogul once 
was, and even made' those who approached him 
His foolish fall down before him, TheFrencli, who were never 
fcnduot. accustomed to fall down before any man, were 
quite disgusted with the governor’s pride, and not 
sorry, but rather rejoiced, when the news of the 
defeat at Pondicherry reached them. 


Orders of the conduct of Dapleix also gave great offence 

Mo^ultoGhazi. £ 0 the Mogul, who desired Ghazi-u-din, the eldest 
son of the late Nizam, to drive thcFrench Genei\al 
Bnssy and Salabat Jung out of the Dekkan. The 
Mogul appointed Ghazi-u-din himself to tlio 
•Soubadarship; bat it was easier for the poor weak 
Mogul to order than it was for Gliazi-n-din to 
execute his orders, for whoever was strongest 
usurped the supreme command, and exercised 
, .. , , it as loner as lie could. Gahzi-u-din died suddenly 

as he was advancing with an army into the 
Dekkan, and so the contest ended. 


a. D. 1 751 . After Clive went to England the French laid 
’i he siego of s iege to Trichinopoly, and Maor Lawrence, the 
Tricin'nopoly. English commander, hastened to its relief. Onec 
or twice the French were on the point of taking 
the fort; bat they wore driven back. After the 
siego had lasted for a year and a half, the L re. eh 
were obliged to retire. 
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the Fret mb athome were not pleased at 
East India Company 'was acting* 
eallea Duplcix back, and sent out 


another governor and commander, named Lally, 
who hated the English, andwho on landing march* 
cd to Fort St. David. As the English were at 
that time occupied elsewhere in assisting the Nabob 
ofArcot, the fort was taken find destroyed. Lally 
was so delighted with his success, that lie hoped 
to be able to drive out tbc English altogether 
from the Carnatic ; and for this purpose ordered 
Bussy. who was in the Dekkan, to join him. 



CIL-v 


A. D. 175,* 
Fort St. David 
captured. 


Lally thenmarclied against the Raj a of Tanj ore: a, D. 1760 
but want of provisions forced him to retreat, to 
boon after, however, lie got into Arcot, and bo- 
ing joined by Bussy, resolved to march to besiege 
Madras. For two months the French siege of 
Madras continued; but the Fort was bravely de¬ 
fended, until, at length som e English ships appear- 
ing in the roads, caused the besiegers to retreat His retreat, 
hastily. YV hen Lally returned to Pondicherry, he 
was not well received: he was proud and over¬ 
bearing, and neither his own officers, nor the 
natives liked him. They therefore gave him no 
eoi dial assistance when the English, after taking 
Caricil from the French laid siege to Pondi¬ 
cherry. Iho inhabitants of that town were in English In¬ 
consequence of the siege reduced to such dis- £y. Pouai * 
tress tor want c° provisions, that the French 
resolved to turn out the natives, in order to havo 
more food lor the soldiers. Accordingly about 
1,400 of them were cruelly driven out of the 
town in the face of the enemy, who at first 
would not let them pass; but the English com- 
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mandei; I akingpity on their helplei 
so after a little time. This cruel act 
however save the town, winch surrendered soon 
after. With the fall of Pondicherry, the power of 
the French in India was at an end. 


WAR IN BENGAL. 

Knjjlish in 49. It has been mentioned that the English hav- 
•A. . 

iug purchased Calcutta and other towns from 
Aur&hgzib’s son, zlzim Ooshaun, Viceroy of Ben¬ 
gal, had built a small fort soon afeer, and mado 
Calcutta the capital of their Indian possessions. 


A. I). 1751. 
Ail Verdi, 


Nearly fifty years later, the Nabobship of 
Bengal, Bahai 4 , aiid Orissa, was usurped by an 
Afghan chief, named Ali Verdi, a very brave and 
wise ruler. He drove back tbe Mahrattas when 1 
they invaded the provinces, hut he protected the 
English and encouraged their trade, knowing 
that it was for the benefit of the country. 


' i Dowlo. Ali Verdi had no sou, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Suraja Dowla,a weak and miserable 
prince. Suraja from bis childhood had been ac- 


Hi* cluracter. 


•Tcxhuisy of 
the Eugliidi. 


enstomed to do as he liked, so when ho became 
a man he was a wretched tyrant, whom no ono 
dared, to contradict ; besides, being extremely 
ignorant, h< did and said the most absurd tilings. 

Hearing of tho wars, going on between tho 
English and French in the Carnatic, Suraja 
began to feel very jealous, an- to be afraid that 
war might also extend to his provinces. While 
in this state of mind lie soon found an excuse 
forattackmgtlie English, and for endeavouring to 
deprive them pf theiir property? He accused: 





WAR IK BENGAL. 

ami upholding in Calcutta, a young 
v^W, it was thought, wished to make aim- 
scirNabob of Bengal. Hence Suraja, after robbing 
the English factory at Cossimbazaar, on a branch 
of the Ganges, about 120 miles above Calcutta, 
matched to attack that city. 

The English at "Madras had been forced to 


become soldiers; those in Bengal were still mere 
traders. On this account, when the Nabob's 
army appeared, the Governor, named Drake, ran 
away, and Mr. Hoi well, who then took the com¬ 
mand. found lie must give up the town, which ho 
did, upon a promise of being well treated. The 
Nabob then entered Calcutta and made many 
prisoners, and took all the money he could find. 
After abusing the governor, he got drunk and 
went to bod, not caring what became of those 
he had taken captive, for he hated the English 
His brutal soldiers well knowing this, were guilty 
of one of the most cruel acts to be met with in 
history. 



lie attacks 
tlieiu. 

Conduct of 
Drake. 


Calcutta sur¬ 
renders. 


Conduct f 
Suraja. 


There was a small dark room in tlio fort at 
Calcutta, used ns a prison for soldiers, in which 
about twenty persons could sit on the ground 
close together. To this prison, which was called 
££ The Black Hole,” the English prisoners were t o r . 
led, and, ono after another, at the point of the 
bayonet, wero u *iven into It, till there was not 
room for them ev«m to stand, there being in all 
146 mon. The door was then shut, and the prison' & im -,, tl . , 
having no windows, and only little holes to let t ^ ie CJ - 
iu air, the agonies of the prisoners were soon 
more than can be described. Meanwhile the 
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The sad nows 
reaches Mad¬ 
ras 


Saraja leaves 
< stlcutta. 


* live recovers 
it. 


raja'9 faitli- 
ksancea. 
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savage native soldiery outside only lauc^ 
their screams, and said that they could not as 
>7abo h to let them out, for he tv as asleep. After 
a few hours the unhappy prisoners ceased to 
make a noise, for they were dying fast; and in 
the morning, when the door was opened, only 2-1 
men out of 14G were found alive. The wicked 
Nabob, however, was afterwards made to suffer 
for such cruel conduct. 


50. No sooner did the news of what happened 
in Calcutta reach Madras, than the English in¬ 
stantly resolved to go to its relief, being greatly 
distressed at tho horrible sufferings of their un¬ 
fortunate countrymen. Clive, who had returned 
from England, was appointed to command the 
Army, and Admiral Watson, tho fleet. 


Suraja Dowla did not long remain in Calcutta 
after having taken it; ho only left a garrison in 
the fort, and ordered that no Englishman should 
be allowed to live there; he then went off to in¬ 
dulge in his wicked pleasures at Moorshedahad. 
He was greatly astonished when he heard of tho 
arrival of the English troops, boing so ignorant 
of other countries, that he thought there were not 
TO,000 men in all Europe. To his surprise, 
Clive, in a very short time, recovered Calcutta 
and all other places which had been captured. 
The Nabob was soon glad to c for to leave the 
English in peace, and even premised to give back 
the money he had *uken ; but, alas ! ho could not 
restore the dead he had murdered in the Black Hole. 


But though the Nabob made many offers ami 
promises, he seemed to have little intention of 
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uy of tliem. Wliut ho promised to-day. 
cd to-morrow, and behaved so like a fool 
or aAnadman, that his subjects were tired of 
him, and a conspiracy was formed to dethrone 
him, and to put Mir Jaffier, his general, on the 
throne. The three principal conspirators were 
Roydullab, his minister, Mir Jaffier, his general; 
and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. 



Conspiracy 
ugaiiibt aim. 


It would be well, if we could say the English a ^lu? ^ 
knew nothing of this conspiracy, and that they 
had acted honorably throughout: such was not 
the case. It would have been no wonder if they 
were glad to see a tyrant like Suraja deposed : 
but it would have been much better if they had 
allowed the people to manage their own matters 
with regard to him. 


At the time the English first heard of the 
conspiracy, they were trying to make terms of 
peace with the Nabob, who was always deceiv¬ 
ing them about what he really intended to do. 

The persons employed by them for that purpose 
were Air. Watt, (a countryman of their own,) 
and a rich Bengali, named Omiclmnd, Clive 
agreed to help the conspirators, and to put Mir 
Jaffier on the throne. 

Wh on every tiling was reacty, Clive wrote to the Clive write-* 
Nabob, and told hint of all his cruo 1 and wicked ^ 
conduct to the K iglish, and said that he would 
come himself for the answer to his letter, meaning 
ho would come to fight a battle. The Nabob then 
advanced with a very large army of about JO, 00(1 
men, while the English, about 3,000, were, in com¬ 
parison, only a l*andful; but these were bravo 
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and Troll-trained soldiers. Mil Jaffier pi* 

0 f that so soon as tlio English appeared, he 

join them; hut as the time drew near iie did 
not keep his word—and Clive was advised by his 
officers not to attempt a battle alone. He, how¬ 
ever, resolved to do so, and the two armies met 
at Plasscv, about 100 miles northward from 
Calcutta. 


Battle of Phs- 61. The famous battle of Plasscy commenced 
A D. 1757 . early in the morning*. The Nabob remaining in his 
tent, ordered his generals to fight, and seemed 
much surprised that they were so long in beating 
the English ..Great therefore was his distress, when 
he found his camp attacked by the English and 

The Nabob arm y in directions, Tlie 

defeated. t ] ien mounted a swift dromedary, and never stop¬ 
ped till he reached Moorsliedabad. There learning 
that Mir Jaffier was pursuing him, he took a 


casket of jewels and embarked in a boat for Patna. 
He happened, however, to meet a man on the way 
r , .to whom he had been very cruel, who took him 

jl cikcTi pri- ^ 

sower. prisoner and broughtliim back to Moprshedabad. 


Cvudly kill. When brought before Mir Jaffier, he begged, 
1 t>y .vuu:i., ^ most cowardly manner, that his life might 
do spared, which >Iir Jaffier wished to do; but 
his cru^l son Miran asking him to retire to 
rest, said he would guard the Nabob. No sooner 
was his father gone, than the /oung man sent a 
baud of men into the Nabob’s room, where they 
goomkilled him. When Mir Jaffier knew this, lie 
was very much afraid that the English would 
blame him, which they did ; because it is a base 
thing to oppress or kill a fallen enemy. 
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vloBS of ihe battle of Plassey by the Nabob CHJ 

—- -j* j • % _ 

g^UbfnTied the power of the British in India, Consequence 

as by them one Nabob was thus dethroned and p i^Ly attie of 
another put on the throne. After the battle, 

Cliyo and his soldiers made Mir Jafller Nabob 
of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa—for which he pro¬ 
mised to bo their true and faithful ally. We 
shall see how he kept his engagement. 

There is one very remarkable thing connected now Clivt 
with the conquest of Bengal by the English,Shaved, 
which must be mentioned. It is one in which 
Clive forgot altogether, that though the natives 
deceived him, they were heathen ; but he called 
himself a Christian, and should have known from 
the word of God how wicked it is for a man 
to tell lies and deceive his neighbour. 

When the English before the battle of Plassey Transaction 

were endeavouring to come to some agreement t)mi ‘ 

with the Nabob, a Bengali, Omichund, as before , Omiclmud's 

character. 

mentioned, was employed by them to manage 
matters with him. Omichund was a most decei t¬ 
ful man j he hated the Nabob, becauso he Lad 
carried off Ills riches when ho took Calcutta, and 
eagerly entering into Mir Jailier’s conspiracy, ho 
promised to advance it in every way, all the 
time pretending to tlio Nabob that he was his 
friend. Bub it occurred to Omichund one day, 
that by revealing tbe conspiracy to the Nabob 
ho could destroy Mir JaHier, and perhaps 1 he* 

English too. This be thru thi atoned to do, ex- ducT. 
cept the English would promise (o give him an 
im men so sum of money. He al 1 < > required ill at In: 
should see the bum of money he was vo get, 


Ilia bow con- 
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The two trca* 
ties. 


Clive's con¬ 
duct grieved 
good people. 


The Kuglish 
matters of 
Bengal. 


1 nion against 
t-Ue fcnglbh. 
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written in the treat), or paper of agr 
between Mir Jaffier and the English. 

Clive not knowing what to do, for lie was 
most unwilling to give the money required, made 
two treaties, a red and a white one. In the red 
he put Omiehund’s name for the money, which 
he shewed him ; but he left it out of the white 
one, which was the real one. When the battle 
of Plasscy was over, Omichund thought he 
should have all the promised money; but when 
he found out that he had been deceived, he is 
said to have gone mad. 

Omichund’s fate reminds us of a verse in the 
Proverbs of Solomon which says, “ Whoso dig- 
geth a pit shall fall therein.” Still his deceitful 
character does not excuse Clive’s conduct, which 
was very wicked, and grieved the hearts of all 
virtuous Englishmen. 

52, After the battle ofPlaseey, the English were 
regarded by.all as masters of Bengal. A coun¬ 
cil was formed for its government, and Clive 
made governor. The English at home were de¬ 
lighted with the bravery of Clive and the large 
possessions he had won for them in India. But 
the native princes were not so well'pleased, and 
^specially the poor weak Mogul was much irritat¬ 
ed that Suraja Dcwla should have been deposed, 
and another Nabob put in his place without eon- 
stilting him, saying that the Nab ab was his snbjec t. 
But this was not the case'; for gfter.ihe'battle 
of Paniput, the Scubadars and Nabobs no longer 
acknowledged themselves deputies of the Great 
Mogul. Mow-evdr, Shah Alum, eldest son of the Mo¬ 
gul, joinafbv the Nul/phs. of Oude and Allidm* 
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many MabraUas, Jats, Rohillas, and 


advanced to dethrone Mir Jaffier. 



Mir Jaffier was in great terror when be beard Clive advan- 
° t ^ ces to meet tne 

of this, and wished much to bribe Shah Alani Mogul army. 

andhis friends to go away. Clive, however, would 

allow no such cowardly conduct; and told him 

the English would come to his help. No sooner 

did the Mogul's troops hear that Clive and his 

men were coming, than they dispersed. Mir 

Jaffier was so delighted at being thus delivered 

from his enemies, that lie made Clive a present Mir Jaffier*- 

of three lacs of rupees a year, which the city cuve! 1 

of Calcutta was bound to pay to the Nabob of 

Bengal. 


After some time Mir Jaffier began to think 
that as the English were so powerful, they might 
perhaps one day dethrone him. Knowing that the 
-trench could not help him, he secretly applied 
to the Dutch, who had a fort at Chinsura, 18 
miles abovo Calcutta. They received his appli¬ 
cation and sent ships of war, which tried to force 
their way up the Hoogly, but were driven back 
by the English. After this. Clive went to England. 


During tho absence of Clive in England, mat- Mir Jaffier de¬ 
ters in Bengal d : 1 not go on w r elt. Mr. Vansit- 
tart was appointed Governor. Shah Alum again 
threatened Mir J - Tier and was driven back, but 
the Nabob’s government causing gicat dissatis¬ 
faction, lie was deposed by the English, and Ins 
son-in-law, Mir Cossim, put in his stead. 


Vi, The new Nabob, Mir Cossim, promised to Mir Goedm 
*.r i vo tlic Engl ish for theirassi stance, t he d 1st riots <. >f succe him. 
burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. Shah Alam 
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Disputes with 
Mir Cossim, 


assisted by Suja Dowla, the Nabob of 
once more advanced to Bahnr to dethrone tlie 
Nabob: but being defeated by Major Cainac, tlio 
His Bucces- English commander, the Mogul accompanied him 
by the Mogul, to Patna, and there consented that Mir Cossim 
should be ]STabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

Not very long after this, Mir Cossim got into 
trouble with the Bengal council, who required 
him to pay large sums of money which they said 
he had promised. The East India Company at 
homo were much displeased with the council for 
making the demand, and said, that Mir Cossim 
was right in refusing to pay them. Besides this, 
Mir Cossim complained much of the English 
merchants being allowed to pass their goods up 
and down the river without paying duty: which 
the English said, that the Mogul had given them 
leave to do. The Governor, however, agreed to 
pay the duty demanded by Mir Cossim, but the 
council, who were not friendly to the Nabob, 
k. would not allow it: so, war again commenced. 

Mr. Ellis, the English agent, and many, others, 
were taken prisoners at Patna, which city they 
had surprised and were plundering, because they 
heard that Mir Cossim had taken tlicir ships. 

Tho council now resolved to make old Mir 
Jaffler again Nabob, and to depose Mir Cossim. 
Major Actaxns Commanded the troops; but ho 
found Mir Cossim ready, to Receive him with a 
kirge, web-disciplined army. 'After much hard 
Cossim lighting, the Nabob’s troops gny;e y, ay, and being 
followed by the Eimlibi'ihc-y were*"to Monghir, 
a strong fortress. HeaVtag,that ihv English were 
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rJcf ito Pama, the Nabob declared that. C-Ha 
/ _ 

continued to do so, lie would put Mr. mu '^ fers 
rftfiaallbis prisoners to death, which hc ^ tliepi 
actually did, causing them all, 150 in number, 
to be murdered in cold blood, with the ex¬ 
ception of one gentleman. Such cruel conduct 
turned all the»Englisb, who had before befriended 
the Nabob, into enemies. 


The English advanced to Patna, which they Flies to Oiulc. 
took, and Mir Cossim, being in despair, lied to 
Oiule to beg help of Suja Dowla, the Nabob. 

Now it happened that at that time there was 
another prince at the Court of Oudo, who had The Alogul 
been obliged by tlieMahrattas to leave his capital: Oudo. 
this was no other than Shah Alam, still styled 
the Great Mogul. These three, Snja Dowla, 

Shall Alam, and Mir Cossim, advanced together 
to meet the English; but their army was scatter¬ 
ed, and the Nabob of Onde was glad to retreat 
to his own country. 

5*1. Besides Maior Carnac, another brave A p l~*’d 
_ i iii i*i Tnveatetu'l 

officer, named Munro, commanded the English mutiny sui> 

troops. After the defeat of the Mogul Emperor P^swd. 
and the Nabobs the sepoys in great numbers 
inclined to mutiny; but the firmness of Major 
Munro, who ordered several men to be blown 
from the mouth of cannon, so frightened them, 

Hint they returned to their duty and followed 
him to attack Suja Dowla at Btixar. The Na¬ 
bob was defeated. Soon after the Emperor left 
Suja Dowla, and joined the English, for Clia;d- .Jjyy\ -- * 
n-din and the famous AI ah rati a. chief, Mulhar Jim. 

Rao, had both united again: t the Mogul Emperor 
end joined the Nabob of Oudo, hoping thus 

a 
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A i rangenients 
^. • 11» tho na¬ 
tive rulers. 


to overthrow” the English. It was ir 
Allahabad surrendered to the English, and 
they became masters of a great part of Central 
India. The Mogul gave up to them the sovereign 
power of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and they 
agreed to pay him annually 20 lacs of Rupees, 

Mir Jaffier being dead, the Nabob Nujeem-u- 
Dowla, his successor, had to retire on a pension, 
and as for the poor Emperor, lie got Corah, Al¬ 
lahabad, and the Doab. Suja Dow!a, wbo found 
that he could not withstand the English, 
offered to make peace; hut would not give up 
Mir Cossim, his ally, who sought refuge in 
another country. The English allowed the 
Nabob of Oude to return to his kingdom, though 
they were not obliged to do so; for he had 
come against them without cause, 

Justbefore the conclusion of the war inBengal, 
Clive returned from England, where lie had been 
for five years. Whilst in England, he had 
been treated with the greatest honor, such as lie 
-well deserved; for ihougli lie was much to blame 
in the affair of Omichimd, he was otherwise a 
very brave and honorable man, who did not covet 
money, and only wished the good of hi# own 
countrymen, as well as that of the people under 
his rule. The English ;'.t home gave Clive the 

ivi out as title of 44 Lord Clive,” and sent him out as 
-o/umoi of 

governor ol Bengal. 

If.^ reform* When peace; was concluded, Lord Clive lurried 
all hi; attention to correct many things which 
had gone wrong) both, in the Anny and tire Civil 
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VAERlSN HASTINGS. 

English wlio were em- 
truly Christians, cared 
ast as they could, and 
return home. But this Lord Clive would not 
allow, and of course he had many enemies : how¬ 
ever, he did not care, he first did liis duty, and 
then, being in very feeble health, returned to 
England. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, 

A.D. 1707—17 S3. 

55. The Home Government then made a new A. D. 177". 

_ i Warren Ua-1- 

arrangement; they placed the governor of lien- ings, c©t«u-- 

gal over the governors of Madias and Bombay, nol * G< ’ 114 r ,l * 
naming him “ Governor-General of India.” For 
this purpose they sent out Mr. Warren Hastings, 
who was the first who held that office. Ho 
was assisted by four gentlemen cubed council¬ 
lors; but it v'Olild have been better if he had Conduct of VW 
been alone, for some of the couuoillors being 
jealous of him, tried often to prevent him from 
doing what was right. 

There is a clyss of Hindus in India, called Saay*«ii. 
Sanyasis, who give up all property, and every 
sort of employment, and devole themselves to 
what they consider a religions life. They do 
nothing for their own support, Jmt go about ThoirfoCi-G 
from place to place and big for their food. cojiavct. ' ^' 4 
Tbev think to ph-aso God in ihis way, and 
to make themselves holy. Bur they ere very 
much mistaken. To pleaso God meu should bo 
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active and useful wherever H* lias plae * 
always trying to do as much good as tb 
for it is written in God’s word that, '* If any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” Some 
of these poor foolish men make themselves Sanya- 


sis, because they think it will do them good ; 
but most of them aro rogues, who only want to 
lead an idle life. 


;— a ^ ^is time, a great number of these Sanya- 

sis had joined together to plunder the country, 
and robbed and murdered wherever they went. 
They made an inroad into Bengal, and though 
the Governor-General went against them, they 
escaped before he could reach them, and went 
back io the mountains 3 but not before Bengal 
had suffered much. 


THE ROHILLAS. 

Rohillas. 5G. Amongst the many brave and hardy men 
who followed the standard of the Moguls when 
they invaded India, the Rohillas were remark¬ 
able. They came originally from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cabal and Candabar. As a reward for 
the great services they rendered to the Moguls 
in their wars, lands were given them in the 
beautiful and fertile vale, watered bv iho 
Baingimga, since called Rohilcund. During iho 
prosperous times of the Moguls, the Rohillas 
were tributary to them for those lands; but in 
the confusion which followed Aurangzib’s death 
they made themselves independent. For many 
years after, they not only maintained their in¬ 
dependence, but secured peace and prosperity to 
Rcdiilotmch 
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FIRST MAHRATTA WAR. 

time tlie Nabob of Oudc set: Lis CIL< 
Conquering the Rohillas, whom lie fear¬ 
ed, andwhose lands he coveted. Being how¬ 
ever aware of his own inability to contend suc¬ 
cessfully with those brave warriors, he applied 
to the Governor-General to assist him with an 
army. To this Warren Hastings agreed, on 
condition that the Nabob should give him 40 
lacs of rupees and defray all tlio .expenses of the 
army. With these stipulations the Nabob com- 
jdied. 



An army was accordingly sent to his aid, which 
defeated the Rohillas and drove them out of Ro- 
hilcuiid, which was then given to the iSabob of 
Oude. lie did not however deserve such treat¬ 
ment, for he stayed in the back-ground till the 
battle was won, and then came up for the spoil, 

Hastings also allowed the Nabob ofOude to get 
Corah, Allahabad, and the l)oal>, as the Mogui 
was not able to keep the country in order. The 
Nabob paid the Calcutta Government 50 lacs of 
rupees for the permission. 

Biit Hastings and his council had warm dls- Nimeom; 
putes, and an attempt was made by a rich 
Bengali, named Nuncomar, to ruin him by false 
accusations before the council. The affair ended, 
however, in Nuncomar’s death und the triumph 
of Hastings. 

FIRST MAmUTTJL WAR. 

57. About the: time the cbuncil got into trouble ^ A. D. 177 'J. 
with’tho Govern:atnt of Bc/hibuy, which, without 
- consulting it, had token advantage of the dis-mem 
. putes amongst the Mahraftrts, to seize Salsottc. 

The Mahraita Peshwa Lad; been murdered, and 
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several contended for the office : among: 

Ragoba, who, in order to obtain help M 
English, allowed them to .. ( lain Salsetto, and 
some territory near Surat. For ibis lie received 
English troops and sepoys, and was marching 
to Poona when the council at Calcutta ordered 
the English troops back to Bombay. 


A : m of the The council, however, was soon after alarmed, 
lest the Mahratlas and the French should unite 


against the English, which would have been very 
dangerous. It was then determined to send 
assistance to Ragoba, and by Hastings’ order, 
the troops, led by Colonel Goddard, marched 
across the country to meet the army from 
Disgraceful Bombay. In this meeting they were disappointed ; 

VFvulvF bC for the Bombay General, having encountered 
some Mahratta chiefs unexpectedly, made a dis- 
graceful treaty with them, and even consented 
to deliver np Ragoba to them. 


Colonel God- 
u*tr<J arrives at 
Surat. 


Colonel Goddard arrived safely at Surat, where 
ho was joined by Ragoba, who had escaped from 
prison ; then they marched into Guzerat, and 
took its capital from the Mahratlas. The two 
famous chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, hearing this, 
came with a large army against Colonel Goddard; 
but thoy were totally defeated. The fortresses 
Captures La- of Lai 1 fir and Gwalior also fell into tlio hands 
] \\ : ' ul (t ' va * of the English, and the Mahratlas were obliged 
A. I). 1780. abandon "he neighbouring countries. 


The English then followed Scindia into his 
territory, where n nfcher side gained much advan- 
5 of the first tago. Shortly after this a treaty of peace was 
** V n IV concluded between the flahrattas and the 

Engli.zh ; by one of the terms of which Ragoba 
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allowance of 25,000 Rupees, 
first Mahratta war ended. Eefore 
givingen account ol the second, which happened 
a few years later, we must relate the history of 
Hyuer Ali and his son Tippoo, and of the 
conquest of Mysore by tlie English. 



WAR IN MYSORE. 

5A. Upon the fall of the Mogul Empire, as has 
been related, the different countries which com¬ 
posed it fell under the power of those chiefs who 
were most daring, and who by that means rose 
into power. Mysore had never been entirely con- State of My- 
quered by the Mahomedans ; but its Raja had 
been tributary to them. The Rojos of Mysore, 
as well as those of other parts of India, gave 
themselves up to idleness and pleasure, and 
allowed their ministers to manage the affairs 
of tho State. At this time, two brothers, named A. D. l74o. 
Deoraj and Rbmjeraj, ruled Mysore in the name 
of the Raja. 

A very remarkable man now appeared in tlio ITyhrsi^* 
history'of Southern India, llyder Ali was the rcnlv ‘ i,c 
son of a-poQi* man, Eiitti Mohamed, who came 
from die north of the Punjab, and entered the 
service of a Chief in Mysore. Eutti having 
been shtin in l.v.dtlc, laIV a widow . nd two bule 
boys, Shalmz and Jlydcr. Shab.ez was steady, 
and got employment at the of the Raja; 

but Hyder was a very wild boy, and till bo 
reached his twenty-sevt nth year, he cared for no- 
fhingbnt pleasure and rioting, and could ueithor 
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read nor write. At length he was 
lie join an array going against Triebintfpoly. 


cliiiinpoly. 


Ll * time of the Nabob Mobamed Ali. He there 
distinguished himself by his courage and ability, 


and afterwards, collecting an army of robbers, he 
soon made himself feared. Ho one was safe, for 
Hyder and his men plundered in every direction. 
When they divided the spoil, though Hyder 
knew nothing of arithmetic, he was so clever and 
cunning, no one could deceive him as to his share 
of the plunder. He had soon an army of horse 
and foot under his command, and began to hope 
A. D. 1761. he might make himself Raja of Mysore. His 
hopes were realized in the following manner. 


The 
fiiiU in 
1 *lnns. 


Ky.Ur 

plants 

jer.ij. 


Raja The Raja being weary of Hunjeraj, his minis- 

bis 

ter, wished to get rid of him; but he failed in his 
plans for that purpose. Shortly after, however, 
the minister fell into disgrace on account of his 
cruelty, and also lost the affections of the troops 
by being unable to give them their pay. Hyder 
then maitaged to get between the parties; and 
arranged matters in a way agreeable to both. 
This induced Hunjeraj to give him the command 
of an army against the Muhraltas ; but Hyder, 
after conquering them, secret!/ united with then* 
chief, Kuudo Rao, to overthrow Hunjeraj and to 
make himself minister. In this lie succeeded; and 
sup- drove Nunjer..j from Seringapatam, the capital. 
^ un " Rut the poor Raja found ho had now as little 
power as before, and gained over Ktmde Rao to 
drive Ilyder and his men from the capital. 


ITy Jer,however, returned with an army ho had 
soiled V v IRandc !*.v. ."‘.due; into his hands, 
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sed that lie would not lmrt him, but 
1 as a paroquet, or a pet. He then caused 
him to uo confined tdl his death in an iron cage 
and fed with rice and milk. 

59. After this, Hyder gave the .Raja a pension 
anti made himself king of Mysore, and soon con¬ 
quered the Malabar provinces. All Southern 
India becoming afraid of this robber-king, who 
had risen so rapidly into power, united against 
him. The combined army consisted of the Eng¬ 
lish, the Nizam, and the Mahrattae. 


Sl 


ch vr 


Defeat* Iv nu¬ 
de Kao. 


Deposes the 
Raja & mounts* 
the Mysore 
throne. 


rukn 
gainst hirn. 


Hyder, alarmed at hearing this,.and unable to Hyder s on- 
meet so many enemies, tried artifice. He gave 
Madu Rao, the Mahratta leader, thirty-five lacs 
of rupees to return home and leave the Eng¬ 
lish. He also contrived to gain over tlio Nizam, 
and even made a treaty with him to drive the 
English out of the Carnat ic and the Coromandel 
Coast. Thus the English were left alone to 
carry on war with Hyder and the Nizam. While 
the English were contending wiih part of Hyder’s A. D. J7Gi> 
army in some of the ghauts leading into the Car- cni' 
natic, Hyder’s son, Tippoo, who was only 17 
years old, appeared at a little distance from 
Madras with 5,0 JO horse, and greatly frightened 
the inhabitants; but did no more. 

The Nizam finding 1 i at Hyder was not so sue- The Si/A o» 
ocssful as he hoped, o n.d fearing for his own king- 1 ] ^ 

dom which was at tanked by some lb ngal troops, 
thought it better to leave Hyder and join, the 
English. But before making peace, the English j : . 0 t>!iVcti i. 
obliged liim to give the m the whole of the country ( 1 -* ’ 

on the sea coast, from the river Peunnr up to cars * 



Hyder con ti¬ 
ll u th«* war. 
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Orissa,'containing five distric t, called tr 
them Qircars, in return for which they prdfc 
to give him five lues ofrup.es annually 

Hyder, however, continued go carry on the war 
alone, secretly encouraged by the French. He 
sent out bodies of cavalry in every direction, 
who robbed and carried off prisoners to Seringa- 
patam whenever they could; but always avoided 
coining to a battle. 


Hjdor makes 
with the 
Knglish. 

A. 0.1769. 


Uy dor’s war 
with the Mah- 
rat tas. 


A I>. 1771. 


Hy der liiinself s add only appeared w i i liin f i vc 
miles from Madras, which so frightened the 
councillors, that they made peace with him. 
Each side agreed to restore what had been taken 
from the other, and the English promised to 
assist Hyder if lie were attacked, 

60. But the restless Hyder could not remain 
quiet. He made preparations for invading the 
Mahrafcffi country; but the Mahrattas hearing 
this, ‘were beforehand with him, and invaded 
Mysore, Hyder in distress begged the English to 
come to his help as they had promised. This they 
refused, saying he had provoked the attack him¬ 
self, and therefore they were not bound to fulfil 
their engagement. Then Hyder was left alone to 
contend with the Mali rat-tas, who often defeated 
him and his son Tip poo; and afteroverrunning 
the great , r part of Mysore, threatened the Carna¬ 
tic. The English wore therefore obliged to send an 
army against them, and the Mahrattas retreated 
Hyder then made peace with the Mahrattas, by 
yielding to them the northern par tof Mysore, and 
promising to pay Fairly lacs of rupees. The Mah- 
ratta leader v as MaduRao; and on his death in 
i 77*2, Ragoha, : cent hmed before, was, for u Finrt 
time, .heir leader. 



Malabar Coast, to reach which lie was obliged to 


pass through Ooorg. To this, of course, the in¬ 
habitants objected; so the cruel Hyder sent out A.D. ITT-, 
men in every direction to kill the Coorgs, pro¬ 
mising to give five rupees for each of their heads. 


He sat himself and counted the heads, and paid the 


money. The Coorgs were at last forced to sub- Co*.v'-> 

rnit; and Calicut, once so powerful, also did the 
same. Thus by degrees Hyder recovered all tbc 
country south'of the Kistna. 


Hot satisfied with these conquests, Hyder at- Hyder ufc- 

. , . 0 tacks th( . 

tacked some oi the independent JMahvatta cInc 1 s forth', 
in their forts. The castle of Gooty, which was 
considered able to withstand any attack, however 
fierce, was taken by.him. There was also a 
strong fort on Chittledroog in Mysore, held by ^ Cliittlc«lro«>£ 
the worsbippors of the cruel goddess Kali or 
Durga. In it was a shrine before which human 
beads were daily placed by the worshippers, to 
please this horrid goddess; and so long they 
brought the heads, they believed the fort never 
could be taken. In order to procure these heads 
they had to sally out of the fori, to try to kil 1 
the besiegers; bul before going out they used 
to blow a trumpet. Though.the be.‘gars thus 
know when they were coming, thus© bloody 
worshipper.; were .-o lurions I hut theynlwa\S 
l.illed many and when Hyder did at 

ength Lake the fort, 2,00U human beads were c.v , r * b 
found piled up lie!. ce tleo bovrd idol. Snob is U,d ' "' 
he v.-av tbe dovil deludes bis followers; f«*r all 
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the bloody Leads did not prevent the fox 
being taken. 

Cl. Hyder, wbobad not forgiven tbe English 



A. 1). 1774. 

for refusing him aid against the Mabrattas, only 


tho 
unite. 


French 


sought for an opportunity to be revenged on 
them; and this he soon found. He made peace 
with the Mabrattas and joined them against the 
English. There was also war at that time 
between the French and English in Europe, 
which made the French likewise unite with 
KnglU’u attack Hyder against the English. The English on this 
% e JZ ndl account attacked and took Pondicherry on the 
Coromandel Coast, and Malic on the Malabar 
Coast. As Malabar was under the dominion of 


Hyder, he was greatly exasperated at Make’s 
being taken, and said he was determined to have 
revenge. Shortly after he came with a very largo 
Hyder on-army into the Carnatic, burning and waiting 
^'• c tlie Car ' Hie country : he even approached Madras before 
the English were aware of tlicir danger. 


Knowing that their ally, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, was not to be trusted, the English tried 
immediately to put their own troops into the for- 
tresses : but this was no easy matter. 1 he Madia* 
Council were so alarmed that tiiey did not well 
knov what they were doing, and the slops they 
took to check Hyder were not well planned. The 
c ,i Bail- English troops under Colonel Baillie, whilst on- 
,i mftrafyl (leavoaring to join the main body, of the army, 
‘ W ere defeated at Perambaukum, tliirty-live miles 

west of Madras. 


Though Hyder promised iliat tlio lives of the 
soldiers should he saved if they surrendered, on 




Hastings' 
measures to 


WAR IK MYSORE. 

oh^g so, lie 'allowed, the greater part of CHA 
murdered, and the remainder he put 
into cruel confinement. After this the forts 
nearly all foil into Hyder’s hands. 

Hastings, the Governor-General, saw that most 
act i vO measures were now'necessary ; for itappear- check iiydcr 
ed as if Hyder were on the point of being master 
of South India. Five regiments were sent from 
Calcutta, under Colonel Pcarsc, to come by 
.Cuttack and the Northern Circars, while Sir Eyre 
Coote was sent by sea. Hyder was much alarmed A. D I7t>I . 
at the great name of the latter and retreated from treats. 


the coast; but he ravaged Tanj ore. As some 
little successes were gained by his troops, he took 
courage and returned to Cuddalore, where in a 
regular battle he was defeat ed by Sir Eyre Coote; 
his army destroyed ; and he himself, tearing his 
hair like a madman, escaped on a fleet horse. 
In a very short time Hyder again collected an 
army, and was again defeated by Sir Eyre 
Coote—first at Arcot, and then at Vellore. 


Returns an l 
is defeated. 


War now broke out in Europe between the A. D. 1781 
English and the Dutch, and the Ei glish conse- ^ ll 
qneutly laid siege toSadras, Pulicat, ancLNega- aTU * 
patam, which surrendered ; though the mos 1 
valuable prize of all which fell into their hands 
wos Trineomalhe, in Ceylon, which the Dutch 
had possessed for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. 

d*-l. Meanwhile, Hyderwas not idle: he did all 
he could to deceive the English by sending men 
mu with false reports in every direction, and by 
tbtvc m'-.i w a detachment of the army ondor “ u 



.\. I). 1782. 
Holer's death 
Ujs character. 


Tippoo suc- 

ceeds hia fa¬ 
ther. 

AD. 1733. 


The Kuglish 
litfKiego bed- 
n«»re 


II foils. 
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Colonel Bruithwaitc was snrroi 
Mysore country and entirely 
Hyder’s son, Tippoo. 

Hyder’s health now began to fail very quickly; 
and he died soon afterwards. He was one of the 
most remarkable of Indian warriors. At the 
same time that he was a robber, a murderer, 
and a usurper, he governed the people over 
whom he ruled with great ability, though not 
with justice ; for he had no right principles to 
guide him. He was a Mahomednn, but he cared 
little for any religion : the love of power was his 
ruling passion. He was also much addicted to 
the use of strong drink. 

Fearing that the news of Hyder’s death might 
cause disturbance, his ministers concealed it till 
they had sent for his son, who was at a distance. 
Tippoo no sooner heard of his father’s death 
than he set off for his camp, where he was wel¬ 
comed by the soldiers as the king of Mysore. 
On the accession of Tippoo, the English had 
decidedly the superiority in the Carnatic, and 
as peace was soon after concluded between the 
English and the French, the latter withdrew 
their support from Tippoo. 

The English commenced wav with Tippoo by 
attacking Bednore, a large and beautiful city 
with a very s ’ rong fort, in the hills on the wester n 
side of Mysore. It soon fell, owing, it is said, 
to the treachery of one of Tippoo’s ot fleers, Sheik 
Ayaz, whom ho hated. A gia at deal of treasure 
was fouud in the city. Tippoo hearing of the 
capture of Bednore by the English, was 
greatly enraged, and cainc io try to dispossess 
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AT BETAKES AND OUDE. 

English not suspecting any tiling, 
by him, and after bravely defend- 
in the fort, they were forced to 
yield, Tippoo promising to send them in safety 
to the coast. 



No sooner, however, did Tippoo discover that 
las treasury had been emptied, than he broke 
his word, and made prisoner of the English 


General, together with his officers and soldiers. 

He confined them in different hill forts, where II is treaefcer- 

ous treatment 

they were treated with great cruelty. 1 lie of the English. 
English General was poisoned, and many of the 
others were put to death. Some of them were 
made to jump down from the tops of the rocks 
on which the forts were built, and so were dashed 
to pieces. This was very different from the way 
in which prisoners were always treated by the 
English. The fortress of Mangalore also fell into a. I). 17 S 3 . 
Tippoo’s hands. Shortly after a treaty of peace takcn^by^Xn- 
was concluded between the English and Tippoo, po0 p eac3 con . 
by which he was allowed to retain the kingdom c ^ l<iedt 
of Mysore, upon promising to release all the 
English prisoners. 


HASTINGS AT BENAIIES AND OUDE. 

03. During the war villi Ilyder, the Go- Nr. 
vernor-General, Air. Hastings, nearly lost his 
life at Benares in the following way The war 
ha vine cost Government immense sums of 
money, its tr ciliary, began to fail, and (ho 
Governor- General demanded from tlio Nabob of 
Benares the money owed by him io the Govern¬ 
ment for securing him in his dominions against 
the ambition of the Asabob oi Oude» 
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Cheyte Sing, tlie Raja of Benares, not wx| 
iluct to pay Ids debts, Hastings went to Benares to 
Sinff ‘ make diim do so; wlieu Cheyte Sing, a weak 
and cowardly man. stirred up the people, and 
Attack upon Hastings very nearly lost his life. His soldiers 
were murdered in the streets, and lie himself shut 
up in a large building, blockaded by the insur¬ 
gents. Fortunately for Hastings, some of his 
friends, warned of his danger by messages 
written on small slips of paper, thrust into quills 
and then placed in the ears of faithful servants 
who passed through the enemy, advanced rapidly 
to his rescue, and troops arriving from all sides, 


Fate of Cheyte the insurrection was put down. Cheyte Sing, as 
his treachery well deserved, lost his dominions, 
and was obliged to flee. His nephew was made 
Raja ; but the control of all State matters was 
put into the hands of an English Civil officer, 
under the title of Resident. 


Conduct of The Nabob of Oude, Asoph-u-Doula, was also ' 
° f greatly in the Company’s debt for the troops 
kept to protect him against the Mabrattas and 
the Rohillas ; but lie was too fond of pleasure 
and extravagance to pay his debts, and told 
Hastings that his mother and grandmother were 
richer than he, and that they should be forced 
to pay part of the money. On their refusing to 
Treatment do this, it is said that the ladies and their female 
attendants were tortured, in order to make them 
tell where their money and jewels had been 
hidden. However this may bo, a large sum of 
money was extorted from them, and their lands 
were also confiscated. 


mtsrtty 



proo— cokql^si of mysopf.. 


lastings" left India, all the natives CL A 
lie had ruled were very sorry; for Hasting? 
bey looked up to him as their king. While va<jtei ' 
in India he tried to manage the affairs of the 
Country in every way for the good of the people, 
and so much were the sepoys attached to him, 
that, during Cheyte Sing’s insurrection, not 
one proved false. He himself said with truth, 

‘‘ I could have gone from Calcutta to Moorshcda- 
bad, and from Moorshedabad to Patna and 
Benares, without a guard, without asepoy, with¬ 
out any protection, but what was to he found in 
the good will and affection of the natives.” 

Lord Cornwallis succeeded him as Governor- 
General. 



But Hastings had many enemies among his Hastings* bat! 
own countrymen, and not long after his arrival thTEngUsh,^ 
in England, he was accused of having misma- 
naged Indian affairs. Of this charge, after a 
long trial, he was acquitted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TirPOO —CONQUEST OF MYSORE. 

A. D. 178U—1823. 

64. We must now return to Tippoo, who, Tippoo’s dr¬ 
after having made peace with the English, was 
regarded as the most important native prince in 
India. Tippoo was a clever man, and very am¬ 
bitious. Owing todiis bigotry and love of plea¬ 
sure, however, he was neithc r so wise, nor so can- * 

tious in carrying out his plans as his father. 
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I. Hyder cared nothing about religion ; Tippljol 
a most bigoted Mahomedan ; and of course a 
cruel persecutor when he had it in his power. He 
commenced by a savage persecution of the people 

Persecutions of Canara, and next of the inhabitants of Coorg, 
i Canara, 

rg, audCo. bccauso they refused to submit to him. Thu 
cruelties he practised on these people and on the 
Xairs of Cochin, are r painful to think of, — lie 

had them hunted down like wild boasts. 

/ 

A. D. 1786. The Mahrattas and the-Nizam tried in vain 
smitefthc title to check Tippoo— he was too strong for them. 
o: Palish*. Shortly before this he had assumed the title of 
Padsha, which means king or sovereign, a title 
belonging only to the Great Mogul, and his 
Mahomedan subjects offered prayers for him in 
the mosques in place of &liah Alam. 


Attacks Tra- Tippoo next attacked Travancore, and as the 

A IX 17SS. Rajah was an ally of the English, war thus 

broke out again between the two parties, and the 

English resolved to advance to -Seringapatam, 

Lord Corn* Tippoo’s capital. They were led by Lord 

Y 1 IU hi My- Cornwallis, who had come from Bengal, and who 
saro. . 

was Commander-in-Chief of the army as well as 

<. norul Mea- Governor-General of India. Meanwhile General 
TP^ioo’s foru. Meadows recovered a number of forts from 
Tippoo, amongst which, wero Coimbatore, Pal- 
gha at, Dindigul, and many others.. Tippoo, how¬ 
ever, was nou idle, and twice nearly cut off detach¬ 
ments belonging to the English army. Then he 
managed to escape the pursuit of the English 
Generals, and invading the Carnatic, burnt, 
plundered, and destroyed every thing that came 
in If s way, leaving nothing hut houseless 
families, and smoking ruins behind him. 










OF MYSORE. 

Land tlic English were occupied CII 

Coast, from which they drove the The English 

, on the Mala- 
Mysoreans; but they could not restrain the bar Coast. 


Is airs and other Hindus who had suffered from 

Tippoo’s cruelty from revenging themselves on of 

tlVe Mahomedans in every way they could. 


65. Before marching to Serin gapatam, Lord ^ic^oofBan- 
Coruwallis laid siege to the strong fort of Banga- 8 ‘a. D. 1701. 
lore, which, though bravely defended, was taken 
by storm on a bright moonlight night, dippoo ^Tippoo’* 
now began to lie really alarmed ; he had tried to 
torment and harass his enemies in every way. 
treating all that fell into liis hands with the 
greatest cruelty; but fearing that the English 
at last might overcome him, he began to use the 
prisouers in Seringapatam better. Tie then drew 
up his army on some hills between his capital 
and the Cavery—there he was defeated and Tippoo de¬ 
forced to retire within the walls. The English sTdngapatam^ 
army, however, had suffered so much from want 
of food, that it was not then strong enough to 
besiege the capital, and was obliged to retreat. 


Early the following year Lord Cornwallis 
and Goncral Abercrombie advanced to Seringa¬ 
patam ; where they found Tippoo with an army 
of nearly 100,0U0 men entrenched before it J70 *v 

The English attacked him, and drove him across defeated, 
tho Cavery, so that he with great diflicalty 
escaped and got into tho fortress ; having lost 
one-fourth par of bis army. Tho English then 
laid siege to tho fort. Tippoo was now in groat 
distress, and sent to offer peace—which was 

accented, provided he would give up half hisdo- Conditions 
. . 1 _ , . , -« i peace with 

millions, and pay burly lacs ol rupees, and scud Tippoo. 
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two of his sons as hostages to the British 
till ho had fulfilled his agreement. 


<SL 


Tippoo not knowing what to do, told his offi¬ 
cers to meet him in the great mosque, where 

Tippoo con- he said to them, “ You have heard the condi¬ 
ments to them- . , j 

tions of peace, and you have now to hear and 

answer my question, Shall it be peace or war ? ' 
They said, “ Peace,” and they all wept. Next day 
an answer was returned to Lord Cornwallis, and 
the sons of Tippoo, ornamented with pearls and 
Lord Corn- jewels, were sent also. Lord Cornwallis received 
the llost^os. eS them kindly, to whom the vakeel who brought 
them said, “ These children were thus morning 
the sons of the Sultan, my master; their situa¬ 
tion is now changed, and they must look up to 
your lordship as their father,”—and as a father 
Lord Cornwallis received them. There is a sta- 

His datua tue of Lord Cornwallis in the fort at Madras, 
in Madras , 

on the pedestal of winch is a sculpture re¬ 
presenting the vakeel presenting the young 
princes to the English Governor. 

However, when that condition of the treaty, 
which required* Tippoo to yield part of his 
Pence con- dominions came to be fulfilled, lie threatened to 
A. I). 1704. break faith; because the English insisted that 
Coorg, which he had so cruelly oppressed, 
should be free. At length all was settled, and 
the boys were sent back to their father. 

CO. A new Governor-General, Sir John Shove, 
was now appointed*; and live years later the 
Marquis Wellesley succeeded to that office. No 
soonc* had he arrived, than his attention was 


A. L> 170S. 
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IPPOO—CONQUEST OF MYSORE. 

WHie conduct of Tippoo, wlio liad been CHAPKy 
lenguewitL the French against theEng- Tippoo plois 
Lsh. Tippoo also tried to gain over the Nizam, and lht * 

the Mahrattas; and to engage the Afghan chief, 

Zoniaun Shall, to join him to drive the English 

from India. tJponlearning all this,the Governor- 

General sailed for Madras, and on landing sent 

a letter of remonstrance to Tippoo. After a 

month had passed away, Tippoo sent a very 

Tude answer, and the English troops then at Marquis‘Wei- 

once advanced iuto Mysore. Tippoo seeing his Mysore. ultu ' 

danger, would have deceived the English if lie 

could ; but it was too late. He then marched 

to the Malabar Coast, where he was defeated, 

and forced to go back to Seringapatam. 


Tippoo next endeavoured to enter the Car- Tippoo trios 
natic; but was defeated by General Harris in a Carnatic, 
battle at Mallavelly. He then tried to stop the 
army on its way to the capital, but neither did 
ibis succeed. He therefore retired to Seringa¬ 
patam and prepared to defend it, as it was now AVithdnnvs u> 
much stronger than formerly. It was all in vain; hi^capitH ^ 
at the end of a month, the fort]was taken by 
storm and the once fierce .and «cruel Tippoo was 
found dead under a heap of bodies in a gateway, Ilis de.it h. 
having been kihed by an English soldier whe 
did not know who lie was. 


Tippoo, ns he approached the hour of real dan¬ 
ger, seems to have lost all his former courage and 
presence oi miud. Instead of trying all he could heir<u k' w 
to defend his capital to the last, he only con¬ 
sulted astrologers and other foolish people, ask¬ 
ing them to tell him what was to hapnon to 
him. The cruel religion which lie professed in * 
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life, gave liim no comfort in the thought ofd_ 

and truly in his case do we fee the words of our 
Lord fulfilled, that “ all who take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 


With Tippoo fell the Mahomedan kingdom of 
Mysore, which had been raised by robbery aud 
inj ustice. The whole came under the disposal of 
the British, who restored to a descendant of the 
ancient Rajas as much of the country as had 
formerly belonged to thotHindoo government. 
This new prince was then only a child of five 
years old, but he had a very clearer and faithful 
man as his Uewan, named Roornia, under whose 
■wise rule the country afterw’ards became very 
prosperous. 


SECOND MAHEATTA WAR. 

67. In a previous chapter a brief account lias 
been given of the history of tho Mahrattas dow n 
to the time when Bahadur Shull liberated their 
king Sahu, hoping by that means to keep them 
quiet It has also been mentioned that the two 
great chiefs, Scindia ami Holkar, distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Paniput, where the 
great power of tlie-Manrattas was broken. 

Sahu, after his' .restoration to the Mahratia 
throne, showed himself so weak, that he allowed 
tho -Peshwa to get all the authority into his 
hands, and after his death, tho kingly oiiicc foil 
in to contempt. The whole power was then 
assumed by the Peshwa, Balaji Rao, but he died 
* 0 f grief after the defeat at . Paniput. Knndo 




SECOND MAIIEA.TTA WAR. 

his father. ' Iiis invasion of the CS ; 
’3 dominions has already been 



Narpyan Kao ivas the next Pesliwa. He seems Naray^n Kao. 
to have been murdered at the instigation of his 
unde Kagoba, who then mounted the throne; 
but he was not allowed to keep it long; for 
Xarayau Kao’s son, born after his death, waspro- 
elaimed Pesliwa. Then it was that Kagoba ikxgoba* 
applied to the English to assist him in re-gain- 
ing his territory, as previously related. 

After the downfall of Kagoba, the chief Scin- Scindia. 
dia rose to groat power. The poor Mogul, Shah 
Alam, being distressed by the troubles at his 
own court, put himself under the protection of 
Scindia, who took advantage of his position as His ambition 
protector of the Mogul to make himself master 
of Agra, Delhi, and the country round about, as 
if he were the Mogul himself. Scindia becom¬ 
ing arrogant in consequence of his great success, 
was very disagreeable to the Emperor. TheKaj- 'Rajputs an<i 
puts and two Afghan chiefs rose against Scindia ■^unst^hiin. 1 ^ 
and defeated him. One of the Afghan chiefs, 

G hoi am Kawder, was a fierce and savage man, Gholara Kaw- 
and having, in spite of Scindia, got possession of dcr * 

Delhi, with his own hand he stnek a dagger 
into the eyes of the old Mogul Emperor, thur, 
blinding him. Some of the other Mahratta*. la v- 
ever, coming to tiio Help of Scindia, ho recover¬ 
ed Delhi and put Kawder to death. 

Scindia being a very ambitious man was not 
satisfied with this success ; he wished also to be 
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Uis death. 
AD. 1794. 
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ruler at the court of Poona, t lie 
tal, and to supplant Fnrnovese, who held tbe 
chief power under tbe Peshwa. Rut death put 
a stop to all his schemes. Not having.-a son, 
lie named his nephew his heir ; to whom he also 
gave the name of Scindia. Prom this time for¬ 
ward the Poona court was in a constant state of 
distraction, in consequence of the chiefs Mana, 
Scindia, and Purseijam Rao, con tending.for the 
supreme power. 



Conduct of During the Mysore war, tbe Mali rat tas prom is- 
IiuringtlUcwr cd to join the English and the Nizam against 
in Mysore. Tippoo: but instead of tloingso, they weresecretly 

carrying on a correspondence with him against 
them, and delayed sending them any help. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the Governor-General offered 
them the lands promised on the fall of Tippoo, 
provided they would allow him to keep a small 
army at Poona ; this army was to be paid out 
of some lands which the Mahrattas were asked 
to yield. This they declined doing, and so were 
left to themselves. 


A. D. 1802. 
liolkar de¬ 
feated 


' ’lDtty of Hus, 
■ "a. L). 


♦i*. The Mahrattas did not long remain quiet : the 
rival chiefs, Holkur riid Sciuuifi, contended with 
each other. Holkiu* was defeated near Indore, 
h\< capital * but soon recovering h Is afmyheagaiu 
attacked Scindia at Poona and, defeated .him.; 
The Peshwa, weary of these two tnrbn>ht. chiefs 
made a treaty .with- the Engiish, i allot! t he trea t 
of Baskin • by which they promised to restore - 
him .to his rigljts'na Peshwa ; and Jie gavV^p' 
in tlienvSurat and the other places which they 
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SECOND MAURATYA WAR. 

Lruzarat. By this treaty tlie guardian- CH YP^ 

Maharashtra was given to the English. The Peshw.i 

restored 

The Mahratta chiefs, indignant at the power Tlie Emperur 

delivered. 

thus acquired by the English, though their own 
jealousies and wars were the cause of it, deter¬ 
mined to oppose them in their efforts to reinstate 
the Peshwa : and hearing that the English 
were advancing for that purpose, they would 
have burnt Poona, had not General Stuart 
surprised them and prevented them. Tho Peshwa 
then re-entered his capital. After this, General 
Wellesley marched and took Ahmednuggur; and 
General Lake drove the Mahrattas from Delhi, in 
which city he found the poor old blind Emperor, 
who was so rejoiced at being delivered from the 
Mahrattatyranny, that he said, * God hadrestored 
him his sight,’ meaning that lie was very happy. 

The English then assigned him to the care of 
those who watched over him till his death. 

General Wellesley next marched toAmnmgabad; _ Wellesley v 
from which he went to protect Hyderabad, the 
Nizam’s capital, from theMahrattas; for Scindia 
and the Raja of Berar, having united their forces, 
were plundering all the country, and thus sup- Conduct of t lu- 
portmg their troops; but fearing the name ot 
Wellesley they avoided a battle. However, they 
were overtaken at the village ofiVssaye in Berar, 
and though the English could not get up their 
guns with advantage, so as to attack them pro¬ 
perly, Wellesley resolved not tc let the Mahrattas 
escape; but to make an attempt to put down these 
turbulent men. He, therefore, at once commenced A T ^ v klt ' k of 
the attack. Tlie battle of Assaye was Vavely A.'ll. 1811:3 
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[I. fought on both sidcs ; till the Abibratta 



lake pursues 
ScimliH. 


forced to give way before the English be si 
fled in every direction. The battle of Asrvye was 
one of the greatest gained by the English in 
India, for the Maliratta army was more than six . 
times the number of theirs. 

From Delhi, General Lake went to Agra, which 
he also took; then he pursued Spindia and the 
Raja of Berar, who had fled from Assaye, and com¬ 
pletely destroyed their army. At last Seindia, 
whom the Raja had deserted, begged for peace. 
i>' i<*> with was granted; but he had to resign alt claims 
upon Delhi, Agra, the Doab, &c., to the English. 

60. Holkar seeing the Mahratta confederacy 
dissolved, was at first undecided what to do. At 
length, however, he broke peace by attacking an 
ally of the English. They were then forced into a 
war, that continued for some time with varied 
■ success. Holkar being almost as despa-aie a man 
as Hyder, was no mean enemy; and three severe 
battles, as well as some of loss note, were fought 
before the English laid siege to Bhurtpore. 


IColkar 
hv<?ftks peace. 


Bnttie of The first battle was near Delhi, on which oc- 
[) 18u3. easion Lord Lake defeated Holkar. whose troops 
fled away so fast that he could not overtake them. 


Siege 

Delhi. 


Then Hoikin' moved his camp and advanced 
rapidly to Delhi, .which city, for nine days, lie 
of vainly tried to capture. At length, being forced 
to retreat, he divided his army into two parts. 
Lord Lake did the samo ; and while he pursued 
Hollar and his cav alry, General Fraser followed 
- '.his Infantry. 

ueik..'I.*,, Lake overtook Holkar at Laswari, near 





SECOND MAH K ATT A WAR. 

A’Vere a hard bat lie was fought. in which CH.-J 
Was entirely defeated. 

TIolkar, thotigh deleated, was not discouraged : 

lie fled to Deeg, a fort belonging to the "Raja of 

Blrurtpore, who was his ally. Here collecting 

all his force, he awaited the English, who under Buttle of P« 

' . . a L> 1S'H 

the command of "General Eraser, attacked him 

.with great courage and completely routed his 

ariny. General Eraser was killed in the action. 


From Deeg Holkar fled to Bhurtpore, pur. tied Sfege 
by Lord Lake, who laid siege to that strong 4tb, 180,3. 
fort. Four times did the English under Lord 
Lake assault the place; hut each time they 
were repulsed. The fort was defended with des¬ 
perate bravery, and the English lost above 3,000 
men. However, the Baja knowing that in the 

end the fort must he captured, offered to make Pone* 

„ , , . <•<! with th»- 

peace, and to force Holkar and his men to quit . 

his territory. Holkar then sought refuge with 

Scitfdia. Thtis ended the second .Mahralta 1 


A. D, 1805. 


General Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wei- tmiVi 
K ington, who, on the fall of Tippoo, had been homo 
appointed Governor of Mysore, was now called 
home, but lie had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Country in a very different si ate from what it 
was when lie ^undertook its government. Ho 
did every thing He could to imj>rdVe the 
of the country,' and to encourage and protect the 
qnltivft Of the ground. Wh-m bands ofpluu* Mis govvni 
dering'Maluutlas invaded the country, ho drove 
them back. The natives rejoiced under such 
just rule and when Wellesley had to go and 
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5yTU join in tlio Maliratta war, his return wA3lfclcd 
with joy by the Mysoreans, who offered pmvers 
for him, and truly sorry w re they when he left 
them the next year to return to England. 

Tlio ^lirquis TJie Marc t u ™ Wellesley, Govern or-General, 
Wellesley’s now also returned home. He had done much for 
the country, endeavouring to improve the state of 
the people in every way. Though he had a 
great deal of warring and fighting during his 
time, he was forced into it by the conduct of tho 
native princes, both against his own will and 
that of the English at home. All longed for 
peace, and still had to mahe war. 


<»"verniuent. 


WAItg WITH TIIE PIN'D A HE ES. 

70. Tho English at home, being very anxious 
for peace, sent out Lord Cornwallis a second time 
to be Govern or-General. He died shortly after 
ho arrived, and Sir George Barlow was appoint- 
SjV George ed to (lie office of Governor-General, with a 
strict charge not to take part in any more wars 
A.D. 1806. amongst the native Princes. It was easy enough 
for tho Company at home to give orders ; hut the 
r, i ? T«c3 of so Governors in India found it no easy matter to 
carry them out. The unsettled state of the conn 
try was such, that, to prevent the native rulers 
from crushing each oilier, and cansing disorder 
in the English territories, they were often forced 


Murder of 
J c English at 
Y'lhirt, 


to interfere. 

The first disturbance was caused by ilie trea¬ 
cherous murder of the English soldiers in tho 
fort at Vellore by the sepoys, at the instigation 
of Tippoo’s family, who, though confined, were 
allowed much liberty in receiving visitors. Lord 
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tflio succeeded Sir George Barlow (he Zl 


toiind it impossible tg continue in 
peace, S!h was wished, for anew and very trouble¬ 
some enemy now appeared, viz., the Pindarees. 


Si, 


A. L). 1807 


The name Pi ndaree means marauder or robber. The FinvUroou. 
The men so-called were bad men of all sorts, 
Mabomedans as well as Hindus, who gathered to¬ 
gether in bands under different-chiefs, principally 
in the province of Malwa. From {hence they used 
to sally forth to plunder in all directions, rob¬ 
bing and torturing in the most cruel manner all 
those who would not give up their property. 


Besides the Pindarees, a fierce Patlian chief, Ame?:* Khan 
Ameer Khan, having collected .a large body of 
marauders around him, robbed and oppressed 
the Rajputs, and other small independent states. 

As he promised the Pindarees plenty of plunder, A D. 1S»»** 
they joined him, and attacked the Raja of Berar. u f L'e.- 
A meer Khan would have deposed him, had not 
rhe Governor-General interfered. 


The next dispute was caused by the Pesliwa, 

* > - uganuatro'..•. 

'vho, finding it impossible to maintain his autho¬ 
rity over the families, SVindia and Holkar, beg¬ 
ged the help of the English to enable him to do 
t\. But no sooner did the Pesliwa bring his 
chiefs to obedience by the help of the English, 
than he turned against the latter, and laid claim 
to be Guikowar of Guzurat. 


The Pesliwa had a very bad minister, named T\;:i• 
Trimbuckji, a mnu of low birth and still lower 
mind, Trimbuckji having invited the chief 
minister of Guzarct to Poona under the pretence i;;* u 
of arranging matters, caused him to bo murdered ou * cotu * u y- 
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in cold blood. The Cuikowar being tui 
the English, they required that Trim 
should be delivered up. 



This the Peslrvva at first refused; but lie was 
obliged at last to yield. Trimbnckji was then 
confined in a fortress at Salsette, from which, 
however, he managed to escape, and collecting 
troops, lie tried to raise all the country against 
the English. 

71. The Pesfiwa secretly helped and protected 
the murderer, Trinibuckji, who should have been 
put to death. All the English said against hb> 
doing so, was of no avail. They then sent an army 
to Poona, which so frightened the Peshwa, that 
he found himself obliged to yield. But having 
shown that he was not to be trusted, be was 
required to give up his three strongest for¬ 
tresses—to receive eight thousand troops into 
his country in the pay of the Company—and to 
yield enough of his dominions to pay the troops. 

These terms certainly were very hard; bio-it 
seemed to the English impossible to keep the 
country quiet, except by taking it under their 
own control. Thus Maharashtra ceased to exist 
as an independent Hindu kingdom. 


Before the end of the war with the Peshwa, a 
new Governor-General, Lord Hastings, arrived. 
Ho was called on shortly after his arrival to 
check theGoorkhas, a hilltribe inhabiting part of 
Nepal, who had made inroads into the English 
territory, for the sake of plunuer. Lord Hastings 
sont- a commission to Nopal to try to settle 
some disputes about land with the Goorklun 
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^discussions were going on, a number 
s. sent; to guard part of tlio disputed 
vy, were tlmrc treacherously murdered 
by the Nepalese, headed by a chief, named 
Ameer Sing. 

Thus war commenced with the Goorklms, 
which at the beginning was not favourable to the 
English. The troops finding no entrance into the 
country except through some of the diHiciilt 
passes of the mountains, defended by strong lort> j 
fgund it difficult to comjuer, and were consequent¬ 
ly driven back in their first attempt to take it. 

The following season the war was renewed, and 
Ameer'Sing, finding it impossible to resist, was 
glad to make peace. The Nepalese have since 
continued faithful allies of the Company. 

During the time of the war in Nepal, the 
Mahrattn chiefs, hoping it would be unsuccessful, 
were secretly encouraging the lHndareos, vAur, 
under a leader named Chitu, crossed the Ner- 
bndda, and separating into three parts, desolat¬ 
ed the Xizam’s country, the Company’s district 
of Gan jam, and part of the Peshwai’s dominions. 
The next year they again returned, indicting 
the most horrible cruelties on the unhappy 
natives, and then escaping us fast as they could ; 
for their plan was never to fight if they could 
help it, but to rnn away as quickly as possible 
when they saw soldiers coming.. 

Lord Hastings seeing the necessi.y of deliver- 
ing the connin' from lime dreadful robbers, 

- 

Which he hoped t o ■surround diem and prevent 

, i.,.; 

Scindia and Holkav to receive L'nglisli Lvoos 


ori.ii*? 
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that, those MuAratta 
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;o Governor v 
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'l ii ■ troops As i he troops advanced on the Pindarccs, they 

V.lllcO. . J 

tried to escape as fast as possible, which thou¬ 


sands ot them did; but a largo body of them, 
k’’«i i under Clulu, was closely followed, and being pro¬ 
mised their lives it they would surrender, they 
did so, and were not hurt. Chitu thinking him- 
boh a great mau, though he was only a great 
robber, was offended that the English Govern¬ 
ment did not take him into its service and give 
him large pay. Ho thorefore went oh* and wan¬ 
dered about iu the woods in the neighbourhood 
1 • * 1 Asseergliur, where he was devoured by a tiger. 

/ 2. W bile Lord Hastings was engaged with the 
Nepalese and Pindarees, tho P.eshwa thought it 
would be a good opportunity to make hitnsclf 
i n.-’.;nvotkm independent of the English, although lie was in- 
VTm$): l hem alone for being restored to bis 

tin-one. He was doubtless urged to do so by the 
murderer Trimbuekji. The English resident at 
the Court of Poona, Mr. Elphin.stone, was 
treacherously attacked and his house plundered, 
hi: himself escaping with difficulty. 


The English troops under the command of 
i >tii i b,.i i. Colonel Barr, stationed in aeanCmmentncur the 
city, immediately attacked the Mahrattas, who 
were defeated after a severe fight, though the 
Afahratta army consisted of 25,000 men and the 
■English of not more than 8,000.. Tlic Pefihwn 
then fled from Poona with ]ii=> army, and while 
on hi * march, eanao suddenly upon a small detach- 
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English troops, consisting of only a Cl 1 
jrigBxfegitnent of sepoys, with- a couple of guns, 
and ab nit three hundred cavalry. 



The English troops, under Captain Staunton, CaptainStaun- 
immediatoly took post in a little village called 
Corygaum, and there for an entire day and night 
they were attacked by the whole Mahratta army Uh brave «!*- 
of 20,000 cavalry and 8,000 infantry. The Mali- 
rattas were completely repulsed, and after 
having lost a very large number of men, they gave 
up the attack. The Peshwa made many vain 
attempts to escape from the English armies in 
different parts of the country, hut at last gave 
himself up as a prisoner. The English* Govern- The Pcshw.i 
ment seeing that lie was no longer to be trusted, utl,u ' 
thought it necessary to depose him, and give 
him a pension. 


The Baja of Satara, who was a descendant The «.f 
of Savaji, the founder of the Mahratta power, 
was taken from prison and raised to the throne, 
under the protection of the English. For many 
years he remained faithful to his protectors; 
but in A. D. 1830, be turned against them, and 
was deposed, aud his brother raised tothc throne. 


The Pcslnva was not flio only Mahratta prince 
who at that time tried to make himself indc 
pendent; Appa Sahib at Nagporc did the same. | n • 

He, with his soldiers and a large number of ,I1 * 

Arabs, attacked tlio English troops stationed 
•there. The English troops were but few in 
number, consisting of only uvo regiments of 
sejwiys,'three troops of cavalry, and four guns. 

But Colonel Scott taking post with his little 
force .upon ;> small hill, named Sitnbdldi, fought 
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witlji great bravery. The lmtt le lasted for ei| 
hours, and. it ended in Appa Sahib’s cOiiTpTc-Te 
defeat. Appa fled and took . ofuge w i tli \iunjeefc 
Sing at Lahore. A grandson of the old chiefs 
was then made Raja— also under the protection 
of the Company. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WAR IN .BURMAH. 

A. D. 1823 — 1818 . 

73 . The Marquis of Hastings returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1823. His successor was Lord Amherst . 

Soiith-east of the Bengal province of Chitta¬ 
gong lies Arracnn, which formerly belonged to 
Hannah. Some disputes having arisen about the 
boundary line between Chittagong and Arracan 
and about a small island, the Burmese governor, 
without giving any notice, entered the Bengal 
territory. When the king of Avn was reasoned 
with about it, he thought he English were afraid 
nf him, and said, that if they would not allow 
him to keep the island of Shapoori, about which 
the di p ie, lie wonldinvadethefrtem os 
: Accordingly the*Burmese approached towards 

the east side of Bengal, but were driven back. 
Again they advanced, and as it was of nou.se to 
reason with tho king of Ava, a proud, cruel man, 
war was declared, and ships and troops were 
scut up the Irrawaddy to take Rangoon, liis chief 
seaport. The Burmese have r.<n forts of si.me 
and buck, such as are seen in India. Their furls 
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f woo den p i 1 cs driven i n to the ground , Cli 

led stockades. Rangoon was defended 

by a strong stockade; but the tiro of the Ene- Rangoon c^.- 

r , . . fl ° Hired. 

n- •) ships of war soon compelled the Burmese to A. D islm. 

retreat, and theEnorlisk took possession off he town. 

1 he Burmese then sent two deputies to ask 
the English why they had come. When the 
reason was explained, they protended not to un¬ 
derstand, and went off very proudly. So the 
English continued to advance, and took one 
stockade after another—behind which the Bur¬ 
mese first fought and the ran away. At length 
the English approached Ava, the capital, and approach 'a a* 
were mot by an unexpected sight on the road. 

The king of Ava had seized some good Mission¬ 
aries who had ('oil!.' to teach Lis people the 
way of life, and after keeping them, and many 

others priSpi in a most cruel eunfiviiv, be They meet ll» 

. ,, , . prisoner* 

sent them to try to make peace, fearing Ins 

capital might he taken. 

A treaty was then concluded, by which so- a treaty con. 
veral small states were yielded to Bengal, and the* 1 <-V 

the king of Ava was obliged to pay a large sum A ™ n irf>6 
of money, and to allow an English resident to 
he stationed at his capital. The condition of the 
Burmese subjects, who now came under British 
rale, was much improved, for the king of Ava’s 
Government was very cruel. Thousands of his 
People, called Afuggs, fled before the war into 
Ghittagong for protection. 

74. Tn 182j on attempt w c e much* to resist 
the English by the Baja of Bh r rtpore, who de¬ 
throned the lawful heir find seized the throne. 

B hurt pore was taken and restored to the right 
ful owner. 
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But tlio Company ac liomc thinking that 
Governor-General should not have interfered 
with the Blnirtpore Raja, Called him home, and 
sent out Lord William Bentinck. 


A D I83t. It has been stated that the Raja of Coorg was 
^ i iu U ijn a friend and ally of the English, who defended 
him against Hyder and Tippoo. That Raja died, 
and his son who succeeded was of a very differ¬ 
ent disposition. Being a fierce and savage 
young man, he treated his subjects with great 
His cruel oppression, and even behaved towards his own 
sister with such cruelty, that she and her hus¬ 
band were forced to flee to the English for 
protection. He insulted the English and made 
prisoners of their vakeels. An army was there¬ 
fore sent to Coorg ; which had many difficulties 
to contend with, having to move through a 
II,. hi* deposed number of passes in the hills which could easily 
be defended. But the Raja was soon forced to 
vieid ; he was deposed, and his country placed 
under the Government of the Company, 

W.i inGvra* No sooner w'as Coorg settled than a dispute 
arose at Gwalior, the capital of the tribe of 
Scindia. Scindia died without leaving a son, and 
his widow adopted a young man, a minor, who 
got the title of Maharajah ; but when tho young 
man came of age, she did not wish to yield her 
authority. In consequence of this a dispute 
arose, for the people wishod him to reign. He 
therefore applied to the Governor-General, who 
assisted him iri obtaining the Government, 

jrVm. 1 r * 1 Tiio Rajput chiefs next tried to recover their 
in-ha. independence, and Jeypoor was the scene of a 
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giuiruer— -that of Mr. Blake, the Resi- 
Delhi, also, the Commissioner, Mr. 
Fraser, war; murdered by the Nabob of Fcre/.e- 
jioro, who afterwards suffered death for tlic crime. 


'flic next Govern or- General of India was Lord 
Auckland, who'had soon to suppress a rising of 
the Ghonds. This was no easy matter; for the : e 
country having much jungle and many swamps, 
they could not be reached without danger and 
difficulty. 

Conspiracies at Hy dr abaci aid Kurnool also 


broke out about this time; but the}' were sup-' 
pressed, and peace was established through ;t)l 
Central and Southern India. 


THK AFOIIAM WAT». 

75. After the battle of Paniput, A. 1). 17*11, 
A Intred Abdulla, the great conqueror, returned t i 
his own country, Afghanistan, and retained in 
India only Cashmere and the countries on the 
Indus. Besides this he was king ot Balk and 
Herat. Having in all about 14,000,000 subjects, 
lie was, therefore, a powerful monarch. On lbs 
death he was succeeded l>y his son Shall Shu'a 
who not being.so clever as ins father, was unable 
to govern so large kingdom ; and in A. 0.1H >k, 
he was driven from hi - throne hv his brother 
Mahmoud; who was assisted ly v veiy cunning 
v’/kr. Futeli Khan. But Mahmoud becomffly 
...\ n -. of his witr, caused Ids eyes to be put 
I 1 .. This CVT.rl f roused thuaugt !*oj his tribe, 
who, dethroning Mahmoud, as he h. d done lii 
bu tl.er, divided hi* khig».!« • > amongst them- 
n J Ural alone remained to Mahmoud. 

L 
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The most powerful chief of the viziers 
Dost Mahomed, got possession of Cab d and 
G-hizni; other chiefs established thoms'dves at 
Candahar and Peshawar; and Rnnjeet Sing, the 
head of the Sikhs, seized the countries east of the 
Indus, as well as Cashrru re. Thus the great king¬ 
dom of Abdulla was di vided, and poor Shah Shuja 
having no property, fled to the English for pro¬ 
tection. They received him and allowed him 
4,000 rupees n month for Ins support. He* 
resided at Loodiana, uear the Sutlej. 


Shall Shuja, however, wished to rocove- his 
throne, and (.he English hearing that the Em¬ 
peror of Russia was going to assist Dust Mohnin- 
ed to conquer all Abdulla’s kingdom, listened 
to Shah Shuja’s entreaties, and resolved to res 
tore him to liis throne, and thus prevent the 
Russians from entering India. It would have 
b.’cn much better if the English had allowed 
the Afghans to manage their own affairs; for 
being a very proud, hardy, independent people, 
they were much offended at being interfered 
with, and this interference made them hate the 
English. 

Rijuijeel Sing, the ruler of the Sikhs, being, nf 
course, tJio enemy of Host Moimrued* did not pre¬ 
vent the Company’s army passiug through the 
, Punjab; and hi July it arrived before Ghh/.ri, 
tlie once famous capital of Mahmoud, and which 
was still a strong fortress. Though the Afghans 
fought very hard the fort was taken. The army 
then ad vanced to Cabal, from which Dost Mohani- 
ed tli d, and Shall Shuja wns replaced on hi.s 
throne, \v : th 5,«J00 ixn *. to gu-v d him. Khelut 
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up to the English; and received a 
yearly pension of three lacs of rupees. How¬ 
ever, Akbar Klim, liis son, would nob yield; 
but wandering about the country with a band 
of men, fell on the English wherever he could, 
robbing and killing. 



king against their will, and they rose and mur¬ 
dered every European in the city. The English 
General who commanded the troops at Cabnl at 
that time, was ina very infirm state, and altogether 
unequal to the difficult position iu which he was 
now placed. Everything went wrong in conse¬ 
quence, and at last the English General agreed Tiie h ’ : 

0 c agree u* ve¬ 

to retire altogether from Afghanistan. Akbar ueat. 

promised to supply the English troops with pro¬ 
visions, and not to oppose their march. But he 
was bent all the while upon the most cruol 
treachery. 

He invited the English envoy, Sir W. Mac- AkWs 
naghten, to meet him, under a solemn promise duc * • 
of safety, and while they were talking together, 
be shot him dead with his own hand. At the 
same moment his attendants seized three offi¬ 
cers who had accompanied the envoy, and carried 
them off as prisoners. 

Notwithstanding this treaehcrj, tlic English 
General slid ti: ed Akbrir* promise, and nra- 
rnencei his march. No sooner had the troops Sum■.. : .n f 
be^ua to move, than they found tlieim;< lv< s tllc “■ 
fired upon bv the Afghans from every hide, end 


numbers of then were kilted. 
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After three days' march, Akbar induce d£Q 
to halt, and said, “ You had hotter give, me the 
ladies who arc with you, and 1 will take care of 
them.’ He pretended that he wished to liaw 
them as hostages tlud Hie army would certainly 
leave .the country. This was done—rand not 
only.the ladies, but several officers, in all about 
70, were also, from time to time, thus placed in 
his hands. 


. ' !l ^ ie The unhappy troops, still obliged to move on. 

r li 11‘OOpSf. ^ -I * 

weremeYcciy attacked by thousands of Afghans, 
posted among the rocky hillsthrough which they 
1 tad to pass. Weakened hy want of food, and 
hardly able to use their muskets from the cold 
; which benumbed their limbs, the troops were 
. . easily overpowered. Numbers of the natiye'sol - 
diera deserted, and nearly nil the others were 
slaughtered. Out of the 16,000 men who led 
■'* ! vy-t r. Cabal, one officer, Dr. Brydon, alone escaped. 

He succeeded in reaching Jcllalabad, which was 
/ occupied bv an English garrison, there to tell 
the miserable tale of the tolal destruction of the 
. army, and of the horrid treachery of Akbar. 

Jellalabod was held hy General Sale, who 
most bravely defended it against Akbar forneurly 
a year, through very great sufferings. Cauda* 
♦ . ' liar was also held by General Xo»t. 


A I '. i' A'. 77 . A new Governor-Gen 1 ml, Lord Kllen- 

; ft! !h couti- bbrough, n w arrived in India, He wa* anxitms 
' • tu withdraw all the troops and leave the Ylghms 
to themselves ; but before doing so, it w: s right 
to punish them for their cruel and treacherous 
conduct. Otherwi.se they would have fancied that 
the British Goveri nuu was weak evil wm thorn- 
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the neighbouring comilrios. ami 
(vwr o-r •«; ; disturbance in India. 



The fir.-t tiling then to ho done, was to re- S*1o 

hove llie gallhnt. Cloneral Sale, who was in the 
Port at JellalaWi. Before reaching that fort on 
the road from Peshawar, the British troops had 
to o-o through a very narrow ghat, called the 
Khybev Pass. The Afghans by posting them stives 
on the brow of the hills on each side, could kill 
all who attempted to pass the ghat. This they 
would now have done, had not the English arm y 
under General Pollock, first climbed the moun¬ 
tains and driven them away. The road was 
opened to Jellalabad, and General Sale relieved. 


While General Pollock was advancing towards A«hw^ of 
Cabnl, after the relief of General Sale, General r “ ‘ 1 

No tt moved forward from Candahar, ai daf ter de¬ 
feating the Afghans, who tried tohinder hia march, 
reached Cakul two days after General Pollock. 

Cahul, since the retreat of the English army . f CV 

the year before, was in possession of the Afghans, 
part of whom upheld Shah Shuja and part ot 
whom 11 ph eld Ak bar . Tb e la t ter then t rea chero u si y 
murdered Shah Shuja, and Cabnl fell into the pos¬ 
session of Akbar. Prom Cabal Aklmr sent mes¬ 
sengers to meet the ndvaneing army and to treat 
wi<h the General about volt ..sing the prisione^s 
be hud, and about ilu* English s<. nd; ig b;icK his 
father Pn - 1 Moliaumd Nothing', however, bi-iu_ 
ftrruivr.Ml, General Pidiock mem 1 forward tu* - : r,» . 

wards Cabnl; ami tho Afghans continued to lay 1 
waste the country. 


n reaching Cabnl, however, thc atm; had 
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to march by a narrow and difficult road, dil 
rocky lull--, defended by different tribes a. ho had 
forts upon the top:, of the'hi 1 \s. One afcci' another 
these forts were taken, and the Affghans at length 
•„rs_Cabul. fled and left the road open to Cabal; which the 
English then entered. On the Bala Hissar. or 
citadel, the English colors were planted; but 
General Pollock did not allow the soldiers to 
enter the city without leave. 


78. Akbar Khan finding the English triumph¬ 
ant everywhere, determined to send off, his pri¬ 
soners to Turkistan, to be either imprisoned or 
sold as slaves. But a large sum of money being 
offered by the prisoners to the chief who had the 
charge of them, he promised to deliver them up 
recoverable to their countrymen. This he did, and great, we 
•Moners. may be sure, was the joy felt by the prisoners 
at meeting once more those whom they loved. 


Akbar flier;■ The Afghans who were defeated before Cabul, 
headed by Akbar, (led north koKohistan, whence 
they were driven, and forced to fly to Turlcistan ; 
but as the English did not wish to retain Af¬ 
ghanistan, they did not pursue them farther. Be¬ 
fore leaving the .country, nil the forts were de¬ 
molished. The work ofdesti notion began atCabnJ, 
where the great bazaar, though not a fort, was 
* ;1* ni8tan blown np to punish (lie Afghani? for tin ir savage 
conduct. Thi; bazaar bad been built in (Lie time 
of Aarangzib by a very famous architect, named 
A1 i Martian Khan, and was the largest building 
in. Central Aria and a groat place of trade, having 
about 2,00'j shops in it. 


ng ' ■ : an too 






WAR IN SIXD. 

/tan. and n otwith:■**andingrill t ho Afghan s 
..Tered they were not afraid; but when¬ 
ever they could, aim’c yed the army, without. how¬ 
ever, being able to do nmeli injury, for it arrived 
safely in less than a month at Eerozepore. 

Tlie Government of India not wishing to have The 

_ . . _ 1 prisoners ics- 

nny thing moi-e to do with the Afghans, sent torod 

home without ransom all tlie prisoners they had 

taken. Amongst them were Dost Mahomed and 

his wives, and also the family of Akbar Khan. 

Thus the English returned the Afghans good 

for evil in the treatment of their prisoners. 


WAR IN SIND. 

79. Immediately after the Afghan prisoners Disputes with 
> \ ,, . the Ameers, 

were set free, the Governor-General was called on 

to put down hostile movements amongst the 
Ameers, or native rulers of Sind; with whom the 
Government, of India had made a treaty of peace. 

At- first an attempt was made to come to an un¬ 
derstanding with them ; for disputes had arisen 
between die Ameers and the English Government. 

Before any thing was settled, however, a sudden 

and treacherous attack was made on the British The attach on 

Residency, hear Hyderabad* the capital of Sind. llt " llCSUCn - 

Upon this Sir Charles Napier, who commanded 

the English troops in Sind, moved forward, and a 

battle was fonelit at Mocnuoe, six miles from _ r Batric of 

Hyderabad. The Ameers contended bravely; bni ,7th I\.by. 

they were completely defeated, and the English u 

took possession of Hyderabad. About a month 

after this, the Ameer, approached with another 

army, when Sir Charles Napier moved out to 0 , ^ _ f 

meet them, and again defeated them alter a hard i\-> : 
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BRITISH PERIOD. 

fight. Thi:- Inst defeat completely overtV^v 
1 lic power of M 10 Amoprs Sind >v;\s then a 1 *nc :< 
to the Bri iish Empire. The iiihahitams, wh> 
were for the most pari of a different race from f im 
Ameers, and had-been greatly oppressed by then?. 
rejoiced at tlie country As being taken by the 
Any xation English and added to their dominions. Sir 
A i> is 13. Charles Xapior was appointed Governor ol 
Sind, ond the country soon began to prosper. 

WAR IN GWALIOR. 

1 -^c ? of the Ko sooner was Sind restored to peace, than 
war again commenced with the Mahrafctas at 
Gwalior. This was caused by the miserable state 
of confusion into which the government of the 
country had fallen. As the Raja was a minor, 
the Chiefs .were always contending for the 
supreme power, and the country was left to take 
care of itself. The people being thus in great 
distress, and the Raja being an ally of the Indian 
Government, it was at length forced to interfere. 

^ Sir Hugh Sir Hugh Gough was sent into the country 
r. to the north of Gwalior, while another General 
was sent a little to the south. The Mahratta 
soldiers were far more numerous than thoEim- 

O 

Iish, and they foughv sv’th much skill and bravery 
in the two great battles of ATalmrajpoor and 
Ptmuiar. They were defeated, however, in hot h 
of them, though the loss of tlie English was very 
Iv.ko .s res. severe. The R-aja was (-hen placed on his throne 
under the guardianship of the English Govern¬ 
ment, and peace was restored to (he country, 

Tht Company's "Directorwere not phas'd 


lore . 
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\VA ' IN* THE PUNJAB.. 


kllenboroagli for engaging in many CH H* 


he was therefore re-called. Lord 
J hirdnme was sent out as Governor-General , 
hat he was not lor.g allowed to enjoy peace, for 
the Sikhs now again appear in the history oi 
I ndia. 



A 1). 1**1. 


WAtw IN THE PUNJAB. 

HO. The Sikhs were last mentioned in the of tlu ‘ 

reign of Farokhsir, when their leader Bandu was 
put to death. After the.breaking up of the Mogul 
Empire and the death of Ahmed Shah, the 1 un- 
jab fell into great disorder, being divided amongst 
a number of separate tribes, who were always 
warring with each other : the people were in a 
miserable condition. The Sikhs, -it is well known, 
were fierce and brave soldiers, and under Runjeet. sii^. 

Sing, a very able chief, often called “ The Lion 
of the Punjab, ? they gradually obtained tlie mas¬ 
tery over the whole of the Punjab and Moolfan, 
and nlso conquered Peshawar and Cashmere. 

. Runjeet Sing invited European officers to Th* uint.-s 
onter his army and teach his soldiers now to cers 
make war as they did ; and as he gave very high 
p:tv, many French and other officers joined him. 

He thus became very formidable, and was able 
to cany on war successfully with the Afghans 
who, being Muhomedans, have a bitter hatred ot 
Hie Sikhs. 

On the de e'll of Jli-i.j.-et Sim:, ilie Punjab fell ‘g,’,, 

ini-,, f r ;./.,tful disorder, by various parlies fight- gig 
tilt ■ U • 

among themselves were Confined to the west hide 
ot* v lie Sutl. j, tl:e Government of India, though 






The Klialsa. 


A. O. 1S4-5. 
Cross the 
Sutlej'. 


18th December 
A 1) 1^45 
Hattie of 
Modlkco. 


-1 and 22 Dec. 
A. 1). 1R45. 
ihittlo of Fe- 
r'.zesliah. 


The Sikhs 
deflated. 


Timisir I'l-Kien. 

watching the conduct of the Sikhs, did nofcjj 
fere with them.* But the Sikhs hated *hc Eng¬ 
lish as well as the Mahotn^dans, and called them- 
• elves , the “ Khalsn,” or chosen people, who 
hoped to destroy all others. They, therefore, 
crossed the Sutlej under two leaders, Lai Sing 
and Tej Sing, and threatened Eerozepore, in 
which there was an English garrison; The 
Sutlej being then the western boundary of the 
British dominions, . Sir Hugh Gough imme¬ 
diately moved forward with the English army 
from Umballa to drive them hack. 

81. But as soon as the English had reached 
a place called Moodkee, and-were about to en¬ 
camp, after a long march without water or food, 
they were attacked by a large force* of Sikhs. 
The Sikhs were defeated after a sharp fight, 
and General Gough la ving been joined-by the 
garrison of. Eerozepore, attacked the Sikhs in 
their fortified camp at Eerozeshah. The Sikhs 
fought with great bravery, and the fight, which 
was very bloody, lasted for two da vs : even 
during the night many soldiers were killed by 
the fire from the* camion of the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs, however, were at last totally defeated 
with great loss, and retreated across the Sutlej, 
leaving in the bauds'of the English nearly a 
bandied guns and large ({uair • armiuitinu 
and stores Many of the English troops also 
were killed and wounded. Tlio Sikh leader.', 
however, did not fight as bravely as their men. 

The Sikhs knowing that’the English army 
was ✓ in' a^ bad s.tato for want* of supplies of 
furf indtf.re-crossed the id\m-. ' m d‘ threatened 
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They then 


7 bat they were repulsed, 
iped at Aliwal near the Sutlej ; from 
Aliwal they were soon driven by Sir Harry Smith 
and completely defeated. This was indeed a mer¬ 
ciful thing for India, for many native princes 
began to tliink that the Sikhs would beat the 
English ; and had they done so, all India would 
have been a scene of bloodshed and confusion. 



Defeat of 
Aliwal. 

2'th Jany. 
1340. 


As the Sikhs were still in arms, the general- 
having made their arrangements, twelve days 
after the battle of Aliwal, advanced before dawn 
and attacked them in their strong camp at 
^obraont. The Sikhs were taken by surprise ; 
hut nothing could exee d i he bravery with which 
they fought, till the English, attacking them 
with their bayonets, forced them across the river- 
Thousands were drowned in trying to cross the 
‘Sutlej, and their own loaders, instead of helping 
them, treacherously left them to perish. 


Battle of cv>- 
braon 

10th Ftbv 
1846. 


The ^ik-h* ile- 
feRted 


We must now return to the affairs of the Pun Avrancouientf 

m the ranjib 

jub. After the victory of .Sobraon, the Govern¬ 
ment declared that, that part of the Punjab, 
lying between the rivers Sutlej and Bveas, should 
bo annexed to the British dominions. Golab 
Sing, ;ho Sikh chief, was allowed to have Cash- 
Hu re : the Maharaja or chief of the Sikhs was 
still acknowledged, though under He control of 
Government, for which reason an army war to 
be kept at Lahore, the capital. 
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CHAPTER X. 


A. D . 1817 18U0. 

WAft IN MOOLI'AN. 


• * J .orl 
. . L nwit- 


Dal- 82. Lord Dalhonsie was appointed Gover¬ 
nor General in 1317. It was hoped that 
unbroken peace would prevail daring his ad¬ 
ministration ; bat it; proved otherwise. 


M<hjU.ui South. of Lahore is Mooltan, the capital of the 

province of that name, and - one of the most an- 
cient'cities of India—sometimes held by the Af¬ 
ghans— sometimes by the Sikhs. At the time 
A. I), im we now speak of, it was under a Hindu Governor.' 
). il. t Mm»lr.»j. 1)ame j j ja ]] ;l Afoolrnj, subject to the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment. Some differences arising beiw ecn these 
two parties, a new Governor, Sirdar Khan Sing, 
was appointed —whom the English Resident at 
Lahore assisted the M-iharaja to place there. 




lliiiiwttnK'ut When the two English officers, Mr. Vans 
, .o.^cv/ J 1 Agriowand Lieutenant Anderson, who were sen! 

with Sirdar Khan Sing for that purpose, arrived 
at Mooltan, Moolraj pretended to.bo quite con¬ 
tent, and receive 1 thorn with promises of obedi¬ 
ence. The day after Ihoir arrival, Moolnij made 
over the fort to them ; but j;wi they came on 4 
r,.' V ;u-e O-f the fort gate, on their return tothbiy camp our 
14 ,l ' ' .side, they were suddenly attacked 'by soiiu-'.Qf 

Moolrnj’s soldiers, and both of-them were severely - 

,' ■ * wounded. s'. 

- . 's *' s A \ 

'• •• April. Th o next day Moolraj bcgAJi t< > k re* ifp^utl.rti/^Aljf- 

fromtbc f i-r, at - in the ew:iiv.r the ea.rrp *. 

, . s' * 

.' s' 






WAR IN MOOLTAN. 

troops. The Sikhs, who were with 

lien abandoned them, and Moolraj’s 
soldiers rushing into a mosque where the two 
wounded gentlemen were lying, murdered them. 

This was followed by insurrections in all parts 
of Mooitan, which, however, were checked very 
successfully by a brave and able young officer, 
named Edwardes. This officer, with such troops 
as he could collect from the country around, 
defeated Moolraj’s people, and even wished to 
attack Mooitan. He was, however, not allowed 
to do this, the Government thinking it wiser to 
wait till English troops could be sent for the 
purpose. 

Meanwhile it. was discovered at Lahore that 
there was a general conspiracy among the Sikh 
chiefs to rise against the English, and several 
of them in different parts of the country com¬ 
menced hostilities. Others, however, still pro 
fessed to be loyal, and pretended to assist in 
supporting the Maharaja and his English allies. 

At last- an English army, under General 
Whish, reached Mooitan, and commenced the 
1 siege. Lieutenant Edwardes joined with his 
, troops, together with a chief, named Shore Sing, 
j u hd a large body of Sikhs. 

Moolraj defended the place with groat bravery, 
I hut he must soon have been conquered, when 
1 Suddenly Shore Sing marched olf with all his 
troops. General Whish also hearing that the 
j 'whole country had risen again® 1 the English, 
tv.is obliged to stop the siege. 

1 ' 83. By this time the Sikhs in all parts of tho 

' Punjab were in open rebellion. Lord Gough 

n 




Lieutenant. 

Edwardes. 


Conspiracy 
at Lahore. 


Sept. ISIS. 
General Whisk 


Shore Sing. 


Baltlu ot 

CUillianwalid. 
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marched against them with an army, a: 
some sharp fights, one of the fiercest and bloodi¬ 
est battles on record in Indian history took 
place between the English and Sikhs at Chillian-' 
walla, to the westward of Lahore, near the Jhe* 
luin. The English were victorious : but they 
liad a great many killed and wounded. 


Fall of Mool- Meanwhile new troops having joined General 
Whish, he resumed the siege of Mooltan. One of 
Moolraj’s largest powder magazines having been 
blown up by a shell from the English batteries, 
General Whish, a few days after, took the place 
by storm. Moolraj retreated with the remainder 
of his troops into the citadel, but was at last 
forced to give himself up. He was afterwards 
brought to trial for the murder of the English 
officers, and sentenced to be hanged. The Go¬ 
vernor General, however, spared his life, and 
ordered him to be transported ; but Moolraj died 
before the time came for sending him on board 
ship. 


battle of 
\vrit, A.D 
1^19 


^ Tunjidi an* 


Mooltan having been taken, General Whish 
proceeded to join Lord Gough, and then another 
battle was fought with the Sikhs at G ujarat. This 
\v\.- the last. The Sikhs were completely routed, 
and being closely pursued by General Gilbert, the 
remaining portion ot the Sikh army under S lie re 
Sing, consisting of about 20,000 men, were oblig¬ 
ed to surra der,and lay down their arms at Rawal¬ 
pindi. Sherc Sing and other chiefs were detain¬ 
ed as prisoners, but the soldiers were allowed to 
return to their homes; each man receiving a rupee, 
with permission to take away his.hprso! 

Lost Mahomed haring aided the »Sikhh/wa* 











AT I ON c: PEGU, NAG PORE, AND OUDX. 


Dy the English across the Indus: but 
^ through the Khybcr Pass. As it was 

now quite evident *hat neither the Sikhs nor 
the Afgh ans were to be depended on, it was 
found necessary, in order to secure the peace of 
India, that the whole of the Punjab should be 
annexed to the British dominions. Lord Dal- 
housie, the Governor-General, issued a procla¬ 
mation to that effect. 



ANNEXATION OP PEGU, NAGPORE, AND OUDE. 

84. In 1851 disputes arose with Burtnah, A anne'r- 
Hew monarch iiad ascended the throne, who ° 
hated the English. At his request, the British 
resident at Ava was withdrawn. The com¬ 
manders of two British vessels were ill-treated at 
Rangoon; arid satisfaction was denied with iu- 
. y a]fc. War was declared by Lord Dalhousie in 
LSo'L Pegu, the southern part of the Burmese 
empire, was conquered and annexed to tho 
British dominions. 


The "Rajah of Nagpore dying without issue in Naaporv au- 
1851, his kingdom was incorporated with tho nexcd# 
Company’s territories. 

On the death of the king of Glide, A. D, 1837, Treaty with 
the succession to the throne was disputed by two ° udo * 

} ou»ig nicn who „aid that they were the acknow¬ 
ledged sons of the late king ; but as this could 
Hot be proved, the English placed Nusscor-u- 
f Ih3\vla, the uncle of the late king, on the throne, 
hie promised to observe the treaty made with a 
forme. Onde in A. 'V IS'" 1. By that 

treaty tho Government of India bound itself 
to protect the king of Oude against all enemies 
cither foreign or domestic, provided he governed 





Birmsn ferioi . 



his kingdom with justice, and did all 
to make liis people happy. 



mfcl'lld 


Misgovejn- 
of Oiule. 


But the rulers of Ouoe neglected to fulfil 
their part of the treaty. The gi'ossest oppression 
and cruelty were exercised in the country. The 
British Government often remonstrated, but the 
king of Oude paid no attention to what was 
said. 

Wajid Ali succeeded to the throne in 1847, 
when he was told that if the former state of 
things was allowed to continue, the country 
would be placed under British rule. This prince 
was more weak and worthless than his predeces¬ 
sors. He spent his time with eunuchs, singers, 
and low women, who were bribed by all who 
sought a favour from him. Regardless of the 
welfare of his subjects, he would investigate no 
abuses, and punish no crime. 

The collection of the revenue was given to the 
contractors who offered the largest bribes to the 
king’s favourites. Companies of sepoys were 
placed under their command, and they were al* 
Iowcd to torture the people as they pleased. The 
houses of the ryots were plundered, and their 
call le were sold ; women often threw themselves 
into wells in consequence of the treatment they 
received. Men were tortured in various v r ays—- 
moistened gunpowder was sometimes smeared 
over their heads, and when dry set fire to; the 
tongues of others were pulled out with red-hot 
pincers. The great men of Oudo robbed the 
poor, fought witu each other, and carried on war 
against the king. Their forts, well-armed, and 
surrounded by thick jungle, kept the whole 
country around in terror. 






m&fty 



the mutin? 


Dalhousic was forced to depose 
Hid give liim a pension. In 1856 
Oude was annexed L o the British Empire in 
India, 


CK/ 



Oude Annex* 
ed. 


the mutiny. 

85. Lord Dalhousie left India early in 1856, Persian War. 
and was succeeded as Govern or-General by Lord 
Canning. War soon arose with the Shah of 
Persia, who, contrary to treaty, had seized the 
city of Herat, in the west of Afghanistan. A 
British force was sent np the Persian Gulf. 

Buskire, the principal seaport of Persia, was 
taken, and preparations were being made for an 
advance into the interior, when news arrived 
that a treaty of peace had been concluded at 
Paris, by which the Shah agreed to all the 
demands of the British Government. The 
troops then returned to India. 

In the meantime, symptoms of disaffection ma- B effect-, a 
infested themselves among the sepoys ot the Ben¬ 
gal army. A new kind of gun had been invented 
in England, far superior to any ever known 
bi.foiv . The cartridge was small and smooth, 
to move easily through the gun. V report was 
spread that the cartridges were greased with the 
hit ot eows and pigs, to break the caste of the 
sepoys. This was believed by the ignorant men, 
ami goon a wide spread con >pir#icy was organised, 

*dthough Government forbade the issue of the 
Hew cartridges. Mutiny first shemvd itself a 
Barrack pore, near Calcutta. An ofacer of the 
34th Native Infantry was bred upon by a soj y 
hi front of the main guard, and not a man 
moved to his rescue. 



misrff 
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The sepoy was executed, and the regim 
disbanded. 



At Meerut, on the evening of the 10th May, 


Mutiny at 

Meerut, May „ 

10,1857. three native regiments broke out into revolt, and 


along with the people of the bazaar, butchered nil 
the Europeans they could find,—men, women, and 
cliildron. The mutineers then fledto Delhi, where 
they woire joined by the sepoys forming thegarris- 
son, who shot their officers. Another massacre 
of Europeans took place, followed by a scene of 
plunder. The arsenal; containing vast quantities 
of warlike stores, was bravely defendod by a few 
men, till Lieutenant Willoughby laid a train of 
gunpowdor to blow up the magazine. 

The mutineers proclaimed the aged descend* 
ant of the Great Mogr^J. king of Delhi. 


Spread of h‘3. Tire mutiny spread rapidly : regiment 
* lumt}. after regiment revolted, in most cases attempting 
to assassinate their officers, before marching off 
to Delhi. At several stations, however, the 
sepoys were disarmed before doing any mischief. 

The Punjab, under thevigorons administration 
of Sir John Lawrence, continued tranquil, with 
the exception of one or two outbreaks, and the 
Sikh loves rendered important service. 


vmutfi™' Evcr { offort '" s mado *>J Government to 
collect European troops. Steamers weredc>p;tf di¬ 
ed to Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; and urgent requisitions for assistance 
wore sent to England. Succours gradually arrived 
from all quarters, and in i few month, i hero wo: < 
eighty thousand British soldiers in India. 

I>c«th of Go* 

iicrai Amun. Meanwhile, a force advanced to re-take Delhi. 






TIIE MUTINY. 


ban time Sir Heriry Havelock was press- 
1 Allahabad. The troops of tlie IS'ana, 
'*ho came out to oppose him, were repeatedly de¬ 
feated. Before Havelock entered Cawnpore, the 
:ma ; ’Cnfc for butchers, and ordered them to 
massacre the women and children. When the 
English came, they found the room in which the 
helpless victims had been killed, swimming in 
blood. The bodies of the dead and dying had 
b< en thrown iuto a well. 



Sir Henry 
Havelock. 


88. Havelock next advanced to the relief of Death of Sir 
Lucknow , where Sir Henry Lawrence was closely reuce? 
besieged. On the 20th June, it was reported to 
Sir Henry Lawrence that the mutineers were at 
hand. He went out to meet them*; but in an 
engagement which took place the native troops 
proved faithless, and he was forced to retire 
into the city. As his troops were too few in 
number to defend the fort, he ordered it to be 
blown up, and entrenched the Residency. There 
1,0 wns attacked by a large force, that kept up 
,l constant fire of guns and musquetry. Sir 
Henry was mortally wounded by a shell which 
bnrsr, in the Residency, and died shortly after. 

His memory will long bo cherished as one of 
Lidia’s best and most philanthropic friends. 

Luring the eighty-seven days which the siege siege < f L uc k- 
kis fced, nothing couldextved the fortitude and self- now - 
^nial of the g. t Ison. Him - atWmino was-sprung 
by the enemy, and the cannonade v as incessant. 

() u the 20th day of the siege, it was reported 
Ltat General Havelock was advan itig to relievo 
bbe Residency, and would bo there in five or si* 



Sir James 
Outram. 
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days. This news diffused great joy, butbiitc^- 
the disappointment when weeks elapsed without 
any signs of his appearanc TIavelock had ap¬ 
proached within a day’s march of Lucknow, 
but cholera having broken out among his men, 
thinned in numbers by repeated conflicts, he was 
obliged to retire to Cawnpore. After some time 
he was joined by a reinforcement under Sir James 
Outram, and he again .set out to rescue the long 
besieged garrison at Lucknow. The army reached 
the suburbs without encountering much resist¬ 
ance, and occupied the Alambagh, a fortified 
garden. The same evening the Residency was 
relieved, though with great loss. The arrival of 
the troops was opportune, for mines had been 
dug which would have placed the heroic garrison 
at the mercy of their assailants. 



89. Though the garrison was thus saved, 
Sir James Outram was unable to send away the 
women and children, about one thousand in 
number, in the face of a powerful enemy. He, 
therefore, awaited the arrival of reinforcements. 


Sir Colin When intelligence of the death of General 
Campbell Arison reached England, Sir Colin Campbell was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
army, and he set sail tliq following day. Soon 
after Sir Colin Campbell reached Calcutta, he 
left to relieve the garrison at Lucknow. By 
skilful arrangements he succeeded in removing 
the bravo defenders of the Residency, with the 
sick and wounded, the women and children. 
General Havelock, worn with .sickness, died 
the very day of this relief. As the sepoys afn*i* 
the fall of Delhi had hastened in great numbers 



lMNtST/fy 



ynyw, ilio first object of Sir Colin Camp- C: 
fpio secure a safe retreat for the women 


THE MUTINY. 



and sick. He therefore removed them to 
Allahabad, while Sir James Outvam held the 
Alambagh till his return. 

Sir Colin Campbell having collected a large Full of Luck- 
force, again advanced to Lucknow, and in a few 1353 . ^ 1 
days the city was taken by storm. The rebels 
sustained groat loss; numbers of them, however, 
fled with Nana Sahib to Nepal, where many of 
them died of disease and fatigue among the 
jungles. TantiaTopi, one of the leaders, after¬ 
wards escaped to Central India. Though hit- 
rapid movements prevented his capture for a 
few months, at last he was taken and executed* 

Scattered parties of the mutineers infested 
the country for some time, plundering the 
villages; but, by degrees, tranquillity was 
completely restored. 

90. Thus ended the mutiny. It arose entirely End of tin 
from a false and absurd notion on the part of mutm> 
the rebels. The British Government has never 
made any attempt to break the caste of the 
people.’ Native soldiers have been in its service 
more than a hundred years *, but during all that 
time not one instance of the kind can be brought 
forward. Yet ihe sepoys of the Bengal army 
proved faithless to their salt, undin many eases, 
with base and cruel treachery, sought to murder 
not only their officers, but tin Ir helpless wives 
and children. The attempt ended in their own 
ruin. They lost their good pay and the pensions 
they would have received for their suppon in 
old ago,'while many thousands either perished 
in battle or died in the jungles.' 


iMNISTQy 
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1.1. Much damage was done by the mutt 
axes. w ^° °^ eil wantonly burnt down public buildings, 
and destroyed all that was : u their power; the 
number of British soldiers required to bo doubled 
to restore peace to tlie country. Great additional 
expense was thus incurred by Government, and 
the former re venue of the country was insufficient . 
It therefore became necessary to impose new 
taxes for a time, similar to those paid by people 


in England. 

Lord Canning returned to England in 1862, 
where lie died soon afterwards. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Lord Elgin, whose Iudian career was 
very short, for he died about the close of I 860 . 
Sir John Lawrence was then appointed Gover¬ 
nor-General. 


CHAPTER XI. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BY THE BRITISH. 

India 91 . The formation of the East India Company 

by English merchants, on tho last day of the 
sixteenth century, has already been described. 
Surat was at lirst tlic most important of the 
British factories. Madras was created into a 
Prtsidenoy in 1653. Calcutta was subject to the 
Madras Government until 1715; when it was 
made an independent Presidency, under the 
name of the Presidency of For 6 William. 

Till tho time of Warron Hastings, the officers 
of the Company had very small salaries; but 
they were allowed to trade on their own account. 
Clive saw the evils of this, and-rccmuniendod 
that adequate sahn ies should bo granted, and all 
private trado forbidden. This change watf 
afterwards made. 

For several years after the provinces of Beu- 
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fir. and Orissa foil into the hands; of Cb 
Torn puny, the revenues were still collected 
and justice administered by llie native officers. 

This led to great oppression of the people, and 
in 1772. the Company undertook the entire go¬ 
vernment. The following year the British Pail la¬ 
ment passed a law by which the Presidency of 
Bengal was made the seat of the chief power in 
India. A Governor-General was to be appointed, 
wit h f(our memb e r s o f c ou n eil. W arren Has ting's 
was the first nominated. His successor, Lord 
Cornwallis, introduced the :: rnlndan settlement 
in Bengal. The collectors of the revenue were 
erroneously regarded as the proprietors of the land. 

.and the cultivators 'were, looked upon as their 
.tenants. It was not till recent times that means 
were adopted to protect the cultivators from op¬ 
pression. Sir Thomas Munro taking a different 
view from Lord Cornwallis, looked upon the 
cultivators as the tenants of the State, and estab¬ 
lished the njot-.rri system. The plan of r//o .> 
settfoniont^vrsis allowc d to continue in force in dis¬ 
tricts acquired at a later period. 

02. In the year 1813 iho Company was do- oi .un 
privedqf the right of exclusive trade with Lidia. ^ I,1J ’ 


Li 1833 all mercantile transaction were forbid¬ 
den; attention was to he given entirely to tin* 
proper government of the country. During the 
panic year, the power of making laws was cotl- 
fjrrecl upon the Supreme Government. In 1 * 
admis.-iou to the Civil Service was thrown open 
to public competition. App hitmen ts arc Gms 
mven, not by favour, but to the ablest men who 
oiler therm elves us candidates. 
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Obstacle* to 
i ir prove men t. 
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The mutiny caused the British Pavliamefc 
pas.-? a law in 1858 transferring the Govern men! 
of India to the Queen of Eng’and. The East India 
Company then ceased to exist as a ruling power ; 
but its property was left untouched. An officer 
of the crown, styled the Secretary of State for 
India, was appointed to regulate Indian affairs, 
subject to the control of Parliament. 

British India is divided into three great portions 
or Presidencies,viz.Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
The Bengal Presidency is sub-divided in ■ o the 
Lower Provinces, the Upper, oris ortli-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab, each under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
have each a Governor. There are in addition 
several Provinces, as British Bnrmali and Ontle, 
under Chief Commissioners. The Govern or- 
Genera] presides over the whole. 

Laws for all India are made by the Imperial 
Legislative Council, composed of the Govern ur- 
Gcneral and officers of high rank. Due notice is 
given of proposed, ordinances, that any objections 
to them may be stated, and improvements sug¬ 
gested. The Lower Provinces of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay have also Legislative Councils of 
their own, empowered to enact regulations 
within their own territories. 

•)?>. TheEnglish first visited India for purposes 
of traffic, and had no share in the government of 
the . oimtry. Afterwards the measuring rod of the 
merchant was exchanged for the sword, which, in 
its tarn, became a sceptre. While the English 
were engaged in constant wars, little could ho 
done for the improvement of the people. During 
the last half century, however, several important 
measures have been adopted for this object. A 
few of the ben "fits conferred by British rule on 
India may be noticed. 
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iy/riljf of life and property, — Mosi people 
B-ggjjw unacquainted with the old state of 
things m India, and do not appreciate the bless¬ 
ings they enjoy Irom the maintenance of peace 
under the British Government. Formerly every 
town and village was walled ; every man went 
about armed — the peasant took sword or spear 
oven when ho went out to cultivate his fields : 
robbery was so common that travellers wero 
obliged to go in bands for protection; money was 
kept concealed under ground. Even all such 
precautions did nob ensure safety. Rich ap.d 
populous cities woresuddenly destroyed by invad¬ 
ing armies: heaps of ruins scattered over India, 
now overgrown with jungle and the haunts of 
the jackal, are the only signs of their existence. 
Parties of mounted robbers surrounded a village 
nt night, dragged out the trembling inhabitants, 
and tortured them till they gave up their little 
hoards. Earrings were torn away, hands and 
feet were chopped off as the easiost modo of re¬ 
moving the ornaments. Thugs, murderers by 
profession, were numerous over a great part of 
India. These men were worshippers of the 
goddess Kali, and pretended that she had give n 
them permission to strangh people. They wan¬ 
dered about in disguise, talked aud joked with 
a traveller, offen d him betel; but suddenly 
when they came to some secluded place, threw 
a nooso around his neck and choked him. 



IndU in olden 
times. 


The very men who should Lave protected the 
people were often the greatest oppressors. No 
<yne was safe front unjust exaction v and a Go rcr- 
nor in a moment of passion could order a into 
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XI. to be beheaded, or impaled, or tramp 
death by elephants. 


§L 


Under the British Government peace has been 
so preserved that in many parts of the country 
not a shot has been fired in battle during the 
last fifty years; forts and walls have been allow¬ 
ed to crumble to pieces ; people go about unarm¬ 
ed in security. The poorest cooly, when charg¬ 
ed with any offence, is entitled to a trial; the 
highest officer of Government has no power to 
take even a pice contrary to law. Well may it 
be said that this is the “ poor man’s raj. 


(;iv ’d Liberty. 91 . Civil and Religious Liberty. —The inhabi¬ 
tants of India enjoy au amount of liberty which 
would ba envied by many nations evon in Enrope. 
They are free to travel about the country with¬ 
out any hindrance; they can hold meetings to 
discuss public affairs; they can publish their 
, opinions in newspapers or books, without requir¬ 
ing any permission. They have all the privi¬ 
leges of British subjects. The Queen of Eng¬ 
land, when assuming the direct government of 
India, issued a proclamation, containing the fol- 
, lowing passage : 

An-l it our further will that, so far as may be, our 
Mibjeets, of whatever raeo or creed, bo freely and impar¬ 
tially admitted to office' in 6ur service, tb«' du*i<*i of 
vliich they maybe qualified, by their education, ability, 
and integrity, duly to discharge.” 


The highest offices under Government will 
yhijs be gradually opened to the people of India. 


>uj» Li- Complete religions liberty is also cnjo\ ed in 
this country. When the Mohamcdaus conquer¬ 
ed Ixid .a. . hoy imposed a tax upon rdi who did not 
cnivuew tin if religion ; the Emperor Aurungrib 
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iown Hindu temples at Benares; Tippoo 
k^i^i<mietimes circumcised people by force. 
Christianity strictly forbids all attempts to spread 
it by bribery, deceit, or violence. Ho one can say 
that the British Government ever employed such 
means. The Queen’s proclamation is as follows : 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on tlio truth of Christi¬ 
anity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solaeo of 
religion, wo disclaim alike the right and the desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. A\ o 


declare it to bo our royal will and pleasure, that 
none he in any wi.-o favoured, none molested or dis¬ 
quieted by reason of their religious faith .or observ¬ 
ances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im¬ 
partial protection of the law ; and wo do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may bo in authority 
under ns, that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjec ts 
on pain of our highest displeasure," 


C;\U 


It should be observed, however, that this pro- 
clamation does not forbid any man speaking to 
another about religion, if lie is willing to listen. 

05. fiarbardus Customs have been abolished. 
Till the beginning of this century Hindu mothers 
in lien gal sometimes offered their children to the 
Gauges at Sanger Islaud, where the river joins 
the sea. and stood unmoved, while the crocodiles 
devoured their little ones. Dr. Carey brought the 
horrible practice to the notice of Lord Wellesley 
and it. was prohibited. 

It has been previously mentioned that the proud 
Rajputs destroyed their female infants in ■ ' eat 
numbers,to avoid the marriage expenses. In .some 
villages not a girl was to be found. Leery ex- 
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XI. crtion lias been made by Government td 
stop to this inhuman custom. 

Human sacrifices, of a very cruel character. 
were offered by the Khbnds of Orissa, with the 
foolish hope of ghjaining good crops from their 
rice-fields. Officers were appointed h}’ govcm- 
ment to rescue the children about'to be hacked to 
pieces, and the custom was strictly forbidden. 

Suttee, or the burning of widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands, prevailed in North.India 
for more than two thousand years. Somet imes the 
victims met their death willingly; on other oc¬ 
casions they were held down among the flames by 
bamboos, while their shrieks were drowned by the 
noise of the music and.the shouts of the specta¬ 
tors, In the Calcutta District alone, 421 widows 
were burnt during the year 1819. Lord William 
Ben tin ck declared the practice illegal,.and pun¬ 
ishable by the criminal courts. 


( abhc oiks. 9G. But the efforts of the British Government 
have not been confined to the extinction of cruel 
usages; active measures have been taken to benefit 
the peoplo. Only a few of ihem can be mentioned* 
iMention. Irrigation Work's .—The failure of the usual 

rains in India was formerly followed by famines 
sometimes of the most destructive character. Ba¬ 
rents deserted their children; roads were strewed 
with dead bodies, upon which wild beasts preyed 
in the face of day. Extensive irrigation canal.> 

arc the best means to prevent such calamities 
many important works of this description have 
been executed by the British Government during 
ti c hist thirty years. The great Gauges Canal 
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about one-third. of the water of the 
hero it issues from the mountains at 
Hurd war. Iis length, including the branches, 
■will be about 900 miles. The Bari Doab canal 
in the Punjaub,4G5 miles in length, is concerting 
desolate sandy wastes into smiling fields. 
Annicuts, or dams have been constructed across 
the large rivers of South India, thus watering 
large tracts of land. 

Roads and Railways .—Some time ago a ter¬ 
rible fan’ilie carried off thousands in Upper 


Ch A I 


Railway 


India, while there was abundance of food in 
other parts of the country. From the want of 
roads, however, the grain could not be conveyed 
where it was wanted, and thus the people perish¬ 
ed. An excellent road has been made by. tho 
British Government from Calcutta to Lahore, a 
distance of about 1,400 miles, and other places 
are gradually being united in the same manner. 

Great lines of Railway arc being constructed, 
which will enable persons to travel front Calcutta 
to Delhi, or from Madras to Bombay, in about two 
days, and at very small expense. Commerce 
will thus be greatly benefited* 

Cheap Postayc .—A letter may now be Rent Fost^, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin for half an 
anna. By moan * of the Electric Telegraph news 
can he flashed with the speed of lightning. 

PJucatin.i.—'yhe Hindu find Makouicdan Edaoftt 


Governments never made any attempt to educate 
the people. Learning was eon lined to a few, who 
sought to keep all others in ignorance, that they 
mijhfc treat them a-, slaves. The English wish 
8L lUo be instructed. Several thousand schools 
have already been established by Government. 
There are English Colleges where a high oduca- 
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tion is giren to qualify persons for impb 
offices; Medical Colleges to prepare skilful 
doctors; Anglo-Vernacula. Schools for those 
who wish to acquire a little English ; and Village 
Schools, where all may learn so much that they 
can obtain knowledge from books, and render 
it difficult for others to cheat them on account 
of their ignorance. The English Government 
would have opened many more schools by this 
time, if the great losses caused by the mutiny 
had not taken place. 


97. It is freely admitted that the British Go¬ 
vernment in India at present is marked bv some 
defects. The English are foreigners and do not 
yet fully understand the Hindus. It has some¬ 
times happened, that measures intended t.o'pro- 
' mote the welfare of the people have had a con¬ 
trary effect. 


The attention of Government has long been 
taken up with the best means of providing cheap 
and speedy justice. It is felt that many of the 
preset!t courts are very expensive, and do not 
secure the end in view. The great difficulties 
aro caused by the prevalence of corruption and 
false evidence. Some of the native officers receive 
bribes with both Lands; perjury is so comm on 
that in many cases it is almost impossible to get 
at the truth. 

A good system 'of police is another waul. 
The chief hindrance is that the police themselves 
will, fur the sake of money, release tho Luilty 
and accuse the innocent. It may be said, that 
OTily good men should be cniph yod. The answer 
is, where are they to be obbnned ? 
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consider whother a custom is good 
good, we should observe it; if bad, 
we should give it up, whatever others may do. 

-'9. Caste .—*The Hindus are the slaves of caste, 
f he system existed iu ancient times among many 
nations; but all had the wisdom to give it up 
except the people of India. Caste is founded upon 
a lie. It is not true that dilfbrent castes proceed¬ 
ed from different parts of the Creator. All men 
are descended trom the same first parents, Adam 
and Hive. The oflfects of caste arc very injurious. 
In England every person is free to pursue the 
occupation for which he is best qualified, and 
thus excellence is secured; here men are expected 
to follow the same trade as their forefathers, 
whether they arc fitted for it or not. How often 
do the Hindus suffer from hunger and thirst, 
because they cannot get food or water from 
people of their own caste ! How many quarreh* 
hd:e place on account of caste feelings ! Thou¬ 
sands of Sepoys lost their lives, because they 
foolishly believed that Government wished to 
interfere with their caste. 
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/A. Ui/r'u ltd iff i on .—Men naturally become nimiu 
like the objects of their worship; a nation ear eion * 
scarcely be expected to bo superior to its gods. 

The Pun'inas 'themselves relate that the supposed 
deities of the Hindus were guilty of iyiitg, tliefr, 
adultery, murder, and every possible crime. S. 
far from looking upon these notions as do res labia, 

Krishna is " aid to have committed some of them 
in sport. It is not surprising, therefore, iluit 
s’icli Vicos bhoitfd be common among the Hindus. 
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Christianity, on the other hand, tells of ^ 
of infinite purify, who hates sin of every kind. ** 
into whose blessed abode no unholy being can 
ever enter. Love is the great duty enjoined in 
the word of God. When the people of India 
embrace from the heart the pure religion of the 
Gospel, and strive, through Divine help, to follow 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, then, but 
not till then, will they be truly happy, and their 
country will become a delightsome land. 


CHAPTER XII. 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN' INDIA. 

Command 100. The last command given by the Lord 
uJ^C h thC Jesus Christ to his Apostles, before his ascension 
to heaven, was, “ Go and teach all nations, bap¬ 
tising them in thenan^e of the Father, and oi 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The -duty 
thus enjoined was zealously commenced, and be¬ 
fore the end-of the first century, the Gospel was 
preached throughout the greater part of tip world 
thou known to the Romans. It has been asserted 
that the Ap *. h* Thomas, a!iu* hbovaungin India, 
wa : put to death by the Brahman i at Si. Thome, 
near Madras. The account, however, is unworthy 
of credit. It arose probably from cdnfmiudimr 
the apostle with a monk, named Thomas, who 
lived at a much later period. 

< ,-ci nMt The Gospel seems to have been fir .t brought 
lA lv Iu " toIiicFairom Alexandria, which^t the beginning 
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tistian era, was the greatest cominer- 
"in tlie world. The Evangelist Mark 
school for Catechists at Alexandria for 
several years. It is supposed thac the Indian 
merchants who w r ent thither to sell their silks and 
pearls found there a still greater treasure—“ The 
pearl of great price that is, the Gospel of 
Clirist. These Indian merchants on their return 
told their friends the glad tidings of a Saviour, 
and thus the Gospel entered the country. About 
the beginning of the second century an earnest 
request for Christian teachers was addressed to 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria. He accordingly 
••out Pantamus, a very learned man, who, so far 
as wo know, was the first Missionary who visited 
India. Pantxenus was well received. 


CILi 



About the fourth century a number of Syrian Syrku 
, Christians 

Christians settled along the Malabar coast. 1 hey, 

obtained great privileges from the Rajahs of Ma¬ 
labar, who allowed them in all matters, whether 
civil or religions, to be governed by their own 
Bishops. Indeed, they were ruled by princes of 
their own for some centuries. 

When the Portuguese came to India they were Fortune' 
warmly received by the unsuspecting Christians iai ’ 1 * t ' 
of Malabar. So~n, however, the Syrian Christi¬ 
ans had bitter cause to regret their arrival. 

Romish priests used every effort to bring them 
under papal subjection. In lo99 an assembly 
under Archbish- >p Menczes ordered all the Syrian . 

Prayer books to be burnt. \ number of Jie 
Syrian Christians were at last induced to become 
Roman Catholics; but others adhered to them 
• n ji'.'ut communion. 


o 
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1 Thought-lie Syrian Church was free 
i** of the grosser errors of Popery, the priests were 
very ignorant atid unable t< instruct t lie people 
Ihe Church Missionary Society laboured for 
several years to bring about a better state of 
. things, by educating the clergy and supporting 
schools. As it was found, however, that the 
efforts of tire Missionaries were counteracted, a 
separate mission was afterwards founded which 
has been greatly blessed. 

101. Roman Catholic Missionaries accom¬ 
panied all the Portuguese expeditions to India, 
and settlers were encouraged to intermarry with 
the natives on condition, of their being baptised, 

. The celebrated Jesuit Mission ary, Francis Xavier 
funded at Goa in 1542. Though he held some 
grievous errors, he was a zealous and good man. 
He passed his first night in India alone in one 
of the churches, engaged in med i tn tion a nd pra yer. 
Finding the people of Goa very careless about 
religion, he laboured earnestly to bring about a 
change. He next proceeded to Cape Comorin 
where,'^being ignorant of the language ant I without 
an interpreter, ho occupied himself in baptizing 
children and attending the sick. Having after! 
wanl procured translations of the Lord’s Prayer 
Creed, and Ten Commandments, he learnt them 
by heart, and going about with a Loll, repeated 
them to the nativos whom he collected. In one 
month Xavier baptized ten thousand idolaters j 
sometimes he bapl cod ;i large \ dlage in ore dnv. 
Sucli converts, howover, wcim »Christians only in 
name. Xavicrdsod on n small i.s land near the 
r ° Chi ia ; but bis body was brought to G-a, 
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^ iik/is no w sinfully reverenced as “ the Pro-. CHA 
the Indies.” 
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The .Portuguese established the Inquisition at ***"'■' Mj<- 
Cioa. Persons accused of religious errors were * 1021 '* 
tortured or burnt alive, unless they became 
Roman Catholics. Jesuit Missionaries at Madura 
ha ving carefully studied Sanskrit and the Hindu 
•Shastras, gave themselves out as ancient Brah¬ 
mans from Europe. They adopted the yellow 
dress,, wore caste-marks on their foreheads, and 
practised numerous ascetic observances. They 
even wrote a new Veda in Sanskrit, containing 
some account ]of Christianity, which they pre¬ 
tended was genuine. Their proceedings, how¬ 
ever, when known iu Europe, were severely 
condemned. 


The number of Roman Catholics* in India at Rons:<n re¬ 
present is estimated at nearly one million. tJlollcs * 
Among them are many of the fishermen of South 
India. In most respects, however, they differ 
little from the heathen. Few of them can read ; 
caste is observed ; in their festivals the images 
of saints are simply substituted for the idols of 
<Jio gods, being attended with the same uproar, 
beating of tomtoms, and fireworks. 


102. The earliest Protestant Missionaries in { e 5 ,,, 
India were Zieg.nbalg and Plutscho, sent out t !' stjnt M; '“ 

. M0138. 

by the king of Denmark. They landed at Tran- 
'iuebar in i706. Their first object was to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of Tamil. Though they had 
neither grammar nor dictionary, such wan their 
dilig^nbe that soon they ’were able to 
i-he vernacular. The Incw Testament, was trans- 
b ;al into Tamil by Ziegenbalg. He afterwards 
J i‘l* led the books of the Old Tost anient nr far as 
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. Ruth. The Bible was completed by om 
successors. This was the first Indian ver 
the Scriptures. 



Ziegenbalg visited England, where king 
George II. received him with much kindness. 
Through the assistance of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, additional Mis¬ 
sionaries were sent out, and fresh stations were 
commenced. Schwartz was one of the new band 
of labourers. After residing several years at 
Tranquebar, he fixed his abode at Trichinopoly. 
All the country around was visited by himself 
and his catechists to spread a knowledge of the 
Gospel. 


Schwartz was so highly esteemed that he 
was sent on an important mission to Hyder Ali. 
That prince presented him on leaving with a bag 
of rupees, w T hich he del iveredover to the G ovemor 
of Madras. When Schwartz was told to keep the 
money for his trouble, he devoted it to the sup¬ 
port of a school at Tanjore. The Rajah of Tanjoro 
on his death-bed committed to Schwartz the 
guardianship of his youthful son Serfoji. 


Schwartz was spared to labour for many years 
in India. Before his death the number of con¬ 
verts amounted to about ten thousaud. In 1708 
neyielded up his spirit with tho following prayer: 
—“ 0 Lord, hitherto, thou hast preserved me, 
hitherto hast thou brought me, and hast bes¬ 
towed innumerable benefits upon mo; do what 
is pleasing in thy sight. I deliver my spirit into 
thy hands ; cleanse and adorn it with the righte¬ 
ousness of my Redeemer, and receive me into 
the arms of thy love and mercy.” 
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-^-/n 1758 Kierna;icler proceeded from CiI aTP >5 
lore to Calcutta, and was the first Protes- Firstwlsaion 
tant Missionary to Bengal. Clive gave him a in Ben s ri1 - 
hearty reception!’ Having married a wealthy 
■widow, he expended large sums in the erection 
of a Church and the support of schools. 

The labours of Kiernander, however, were Carey, 
mainly confined to the Protngueso Romanists in 
Calcutta. William Carey maybe considered as the 
fo under of missions to tho Bengalis. Originally 
he was a shoemaker in England ; afterwards he 
taught a school, and was pastor of a small congre¬ 
gation, While teaching geography to his pupils, 
no was led to. conceive the noble design of send¬ 
ing the Gospel to the heathen. In 1 792 he preach¬ 
ed a sermon on the subject before an assembly of 

ministers. The two points he urged were : _ 1. 

Expect great things from God. 2. Attempt great 
things for God . The Baptist Missionary Society 
Was formed, and Carey was sent out to Bengal. 

At the commencement, so little money was Semper: 
raised in England for missions, that Carey w r as 
compelled to become an Indigo planter foraiiine 
to support his family. Two other Missionaries, 

Joshua Mnrshman and William Ward, were after¬ 


wards scut out. Permission to reside iu the 
Company’s territories having boon refused, they 
were obliged to proceed to tho .Danish settlement 
of Serampore near Calcutta, where thoy were 
joined by Carey in 1 8 ( »0. 


The great work to which Carey devoted him- kS> • 
‘ translation 

self was the translation of the Scriptures. The 

ttew Testament was printed in Bengali in 1802 , 




British period. 




„nd fcne Old Testament was completed r." 
afterwards. Carey next- made a version 
New Testament in Sanskrit. So high was his 
reputation for oriental learning, that Lord 
Wellesley appointed him one of the Professors in 
t lie College at Fort William. Mansion an estab¬ 
lished boarding schools which brought in a large 
income ; Ward, who was a printer, made about an 
equal sum by the press. The three Missionaries, 
however, lived in the plainest manner, and spent 
their earnings in printing tho Scriptures and in 
supporting schools and preachers. Assisted by 
learned natives from all parts of the east, within 
about twenty years, translations of the Bible were 
completed in six Indian languages and in. 
Chinese; while tho New Testameut was published 
in fourteen languages. The College at Serampore 
was also founded by Cai'ey and his two brethren. 


i v/i-i Itrowu. 104. Efforts for the spread of the Gospel in : 

India were not limited to Missionaries. At the 
principal^ations there arc Chaplains or Ministers 
appointed by Government, to conduct religious 
services among Europeans. Some of the Chap¬ 
lains, besides attending to tlieir own immediate / 
duties, have laboured zealously to Ixmefit all 
^roundtbem. The Roy. David Brown, of Calcutta, 
gave np much comfort and emolument that he 
might undertake, without salary, the charge of 
the Church built by Kiernander, which would > 
otherwise have been shut up. Though lio held 
important offices, aiul was highly esteemed l>v 
each successive Governor-General, he directed 
that 11 a only inscription on a tablet to his me* 
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uld be? that “ in the Mission Church CHA 1 
nttn, for twenty-five 3 ’enr.s, he preached 



Gosucl to the poor.** 

Henry Martyn. alter distinguishing himself 
great!}* at the University of Cambridge, came 
out to India as a Chaplain in 1306. When lie 
reached his station, he established schools at his 
own expense, and preached to the natives. His 
great works, however, were translations of the 
New Testament iuto Hindustani and Persian. 
To improve the latter, he visited Persia. On 
its completion lie sot out for England, but died 


Mavtyu. 


Henr 


on the way. 

Claudius Buchanan, Chaplain to Lord Welles- a u 

I ... Buclmwm. 

ley, zealously promoted the spread of Christianity 

in India, and for that object travelled from 

Bengal to Travancore. The obscene and bloody 

rites of Juc^ernant in Orb; • wore bv him fir>t 

made known to Europeans. He found the road 

to the temple for more than fifty miles strewed 

with the bones of pilgims; (logs, jackals, and 

i vultures preyed on human bodies; people laid 
themselves down to be crushed by the wheels of 
the idol-car, in the vain hope of obtaining future 
happiness. Bucluinan Visited the Syrian Church¬ 
es along the Mala ur coast, and through Iris 

d in Syrinx. 

The appointment of Protestant Bishops in Tnui.iu 

India, proposed and ndvoonUd by Buchanan, 

» was sanctioned by 1 Yirluinumr m 181-b. !)r. 

, Middleton, tho first Bo-hop of Calcutta, sailed 
' from England the following year. IIis career 
was short, but lie left a noble memorial in the 
, college which lit founded id Calcutta. Amon> 
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Tinncvelly. 


lUi cuius. 



his successors were the gifted and 
Heber, and the warm-hearted and zefl 
Wilson. In 1833 bishoprics were erected at 
Madras and Bombay. Danie 1 Corrie, the belov¬ 
ed friend of Henry Martyn, was the first 
Bishop of Madras. 


105. In no part of India has the gospel made 
greater progress than in the district of Tinne- 
velly. The inhabitants are Tamils, descended 
from the Scythian race that peopled that conntry 
before its invasion by the Aryan tribes. There 
are some noted Hindu temples in the town, 
but demon worship is the prevailing,superstition. 
Men remarkable for strength or wickedness are 
supposed after death to become evil spirits, who 
cause disease. Dances are performed in tho hope 
of propitiating them. At first the dancer stands 
still or moves about in silence. As the music 
becomes quicker, his excitement begins to rise. 
Sometimes to work himself into a fury, he lashes 
himself with a large whip, and drinks the blood 
of the goat offered in sacrifice. Then he begins 
to brandish his staff of bells, and dances with a 
quick but wild unsteady step. At last his eyes 
glare, ho snort 3 and whirls ronnd with frantic 
leaps. The people suppose that the demon has 
then entered him, and inquire what must be 
dono to remove the pestilence. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the dancer himself is 
cut off by the disease. 


Schwartz appears to have been the first Pro¬ 
testant Missionary who visited Tinnevelly. A 
number of converts were baptized, and small 
churches were gradually erected. Tho mission 
however, was neglected after the death of 



GRESS OF CHRISTIAXlTi IN INDIA. 

. In 1820 the Church Missionary So- 

^_^ b the Re^. 0. T. Rhenius to Tinnevelly, 

who was soon followed by other Missionaries. 
After some time the stations supported by the 
Society for Promoting 1 Christian Knowledge 
were handed over to tho Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel. 



Space does not permit an account to be given Mei^inma- 
of th ; numerous Mission stations in Tinnevelly ; b uiam * 
but one of them, called Meignanapuram, maybe 
described•“ When the Rev. J. Thomas took 
charge of it, the village was not a large one, and 
had few attractions. It was in the midst of a 
desert of sand, occnpied only by palmyra-trees, 
castor-oil shrubs, and thorn-bushes, with hero 
and there a banyan marking the road to Tricheu - 
door. It had a barren and desolate appearance, 
and during the season, when the land-wind, rush¬ 
ing from the mountains, parches the country, 
and sweeps the falling leaves boforo it, tbo vil¬ 
lage was continually involved in clouds of sand 
and dust. It .has now become quite an oasis, 
wells have been dug, and the streams that pour 
forth from them in every direction, by tho hand 
of labour, draw from the deep sand, vegetables 
and flower trees and fruits of the very best kind 
and quality. There you may sco the rose and 
the jaemme in their beauty, and tho cocoa-nut 
tree in all its gracefulness ; and there you may 
taste the plantain, tho grape, and the pine-applo 
in equal-flavour with tho finest in Tinnevelly.”* 

A lofty and beautiful church, able to contain 
two thousand people, 1ms been erected of stone. 

Every r Lord’s day it is tilled with worshippers, 


* Tium v».iJy Hii.siuns. 
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who flock to it from all directions at the 
nf the Sabbath, bell. In several parts of Tinne- 
volly whole villages arc composed of Christians, 
and an Englishman, as he looks at the church 
towers rising in several directions above the 
trees, is reminded of his native land. 

100. The cause of Christian education in In- 
dia is deeply indebted to Missions from Scot¬ 
land. Early in 1829 the Rev. Alexander Dull, 
the first Missionary to the heathen sent forth by 
the Church of Scotland, was appointed to Ben¬ 
gal. Twice he suffered shipwreck during his 
vo.vage to Calcut ta. The first vessel in which he 
embarked went to pieces on a rocky barren is¬ 
land near the Cape of Good Hope ; the second 
ran ashore at the mouth of the Ganges. The 
Missionary was undaunted. A letter written by 
him the day after he reached Calcutta, contains 
the following passage:—“To us, we would pray, 
be the toil, and the hardship, and the danger, 
and the crown of victory for our reward,—or 
death, when maintaining our Master s cause, 
for an eternal glory !” 

Hitherto the afctcntionofthe Calcutta Mission¬ 
aries, so far as concerned education, lia.l been 
given to elementary Bengali Schools- Mr. Duff 
resolved t< -stablish an Institution to give a high 
education to a select number, some of whom 
might act as the instructors of their countrymen. 
On the d.iy the school was opened live young 
2H$n •'* app#ra«G6- • : 

the second day; cigi.fy on the third, till witL»i» 
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•, the hall was completely filled. Some tHAl’ 
asons for the commencement ot the re¬ 


stitution were thus explained by Mr.Duff:— u My 
young friends, one great object of my coming hi- 
tiier is to convey to you all the European know¬ 
ledge I possess myself,— literary , scientific, and 
ri'Uijiai.s. You, too, have vast store-houses of 
knowledge, such as it is. And 1 cannot but cou¬ 
lees the humiliating fact, your ancestors were 
comparatively learned and ’civilized when ours 
were nothing better than ignorant painted barba¬ 
rians, who, somewhat like your Bengal tigers, 
ranged a t large over 11\e j ungly forests ; orlike y < mr 
Himalayan bears, roved wild over the mountains. 
But times arc changed now, and we, their de¬ 
scendants, have changed with the times. We have 
no w become civilized, and possess vast treasures 
of learning which we reckon worthy, of being 
communicated to others. As there is a book—the 
'Vedas—which you reckon the fountain head of 
oil your best knowledge ; so there is a book— 
the Bible—which we esteem the fountain head 
, i '. all our best knowledge.’’ He then recommend¬ 
ed them to compare the two, and judge for then ,, 
selves which was the better. 


ih\ Duff la: led in India full of youthful 
j-dtvnglb and vigour. For more than n quarter of 
a century he toiled, amid the debilitating clirnao 
of Bengal. The precious seed vhieh he of on 
sowed weeping* Will yfct, we trust, bear an abund¬ 
ant harvest which will be gnrhfered with joy by 
fm are labourers. 
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I. Dr. Wilson arrived at Bombay in 18& 
Wilson, connection with the ScottishMissionary Society; 
but after a few years the Missions were transferred 
to the Church of Scotland. Though Dr. Wilson 


has devoted a portion o*f his time to educational 
work, ho has been especially useful by his great 
powers as a linguist, his researches into Indian 
literature, and his powerful exposures of the vari¬ 
ous false systems prevailing in the country. 

John Auder- The Rev. John Anderson commenced an Eng¬ 
lish Institution at Madras in 1807, also in con¬ 
nection with the Church of Scotland. L nlike Dr. 


Duff, the most eloquent of: *odern Missionaries, 
or the learned Dr. Wilson, no works proceeded 
from his pen ; but his fervid appeals will long 
be remembered by those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. 


Ir.ilhn 'MU- 107. In the preceding notices space has per- 
uiJS m iac2 ‘ mined only a few of the earliest Missionaries to 
be mentioned. The work has grown immensely. 
At the commencement of the year 1802, the 
agents of 81 Missionary Societies, belonging to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, Ger¬ 
many, Pmmdn, and the United States, were la* 
bonring in India, Ceylon, auu Burxnah. There 
were 7 2d Missionaries, of - n hi¬ 

ed natives. Assisted by 1776 Native Preachers, 
they pro elm md the word of God in the bazaars 
and nvnT: , not only at their several .stations, 
Imtinlbc di ducts around them. They have 
thus , r-: d fir and wide the doctrines of 
< bi l tii id; and have mode a considerable 
* impreb uou, even upon the unconverted popu- 
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THE MUTINY. 

ion, the Commander-in-Ohiof, died cr 
^'ffi&rolera, on the way, and his successor, 

General Barnard, after driving baok the rebels 
who oamo out to opposo his progross, was 
removed by the same diseaso soon after ho 
, encamped before Delhi. The command at last 
devolved upon General Wilson. 

The British forces occupied a rocky height to Fall of Delhi, 
the no$fch of the city. Delhi was surrounded by 
a strong wall of stone, with a deep ditch in 
front; it- was full of sepoys, well supplied with 
arms and ammunition. The robels made sortie 
after sortiobut'in every attempt they were 
defeated. After the heavy guns arrived for the 
siege, the batteries kept.up a constant fire, and 
in a few days practicable breaches were effected. 

On the morning of the l4th September, an 
assault was nmdo at four different points. The 
Cashmere gate was blown open, and by evening 
one-third of tho city was taken. The palace was 
defended by the mutineers for five days longer, 
when they were compelled to leave the city. 

The king lied, and thousands of the sepoys es- 
' caped across the bridge of boats, and along the 
banks of the Jum. a. They were pursued mid 
slain in great numbers. The old king was taken 
prisoner. Ilis sous, who had boon ring leaders in 
tbo murder of tho Burop* ans, were a . once shot. 




The pcaoqabh. in habitants of Delhi rejoiced Feeling? uf 
greatly when tho city was re-taken by tin ^‘ e ^ eiv ‘ c 
British ; fur the mutineers plundered the heuaang 
and no ono was safe. 


The saddest events during the mutiny 


Maas'! ert! at 
\\ ere Cawnporc. 
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those wliich took place at Cawnporc* 
after the outbreak at Meerut, a spirit of dis¬ 
affection being' observed m the native troops, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler deemed it prudent to take 
possession of the Cawn pore barracks, winch he 
converted into an entrenchcd cam]). There were 
only about 150 European soldiers, with a large 
number of women and children. A few days 
afterwards, the native regiments mutinied, plun¬ 
dered the treasury, opened the jails, and set 
fire to the European bungalows. Nana Sahib, a 
Mahratta Brahman, the adopted son of the 
Peshwa, Baji Row, lived at Bithoor, about six 
miles from Cawnporc. He had always profess¬ 
ed great friendship for the English, whom ho 
was frequently accustomed to join iu hunting 
parties, and invite to entertainments at his re¬ 
sidence. By his advice the sepoys attacked Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. The old General bravely defend 
ed himself for three weeks ; but at last he was 
wounded, and the enfeebled garrison listened to 
the terms of-escape which were offered to them. 
The Nana swore b} Ganges water to protect the 
English if they surrendered, and furnish them 
with boats to proceed down the river to Allaha¬ 
bad. No sooner, however, had the boats reached 
the middle of the stream, than tho Nana fired 
upon them, and all except one were sunk and 
destroyed. The solitary boat which escaped was 
pursued, and having at last gone ashore, was 
captured. Tho gen tinmen on Loaiul were shot 
orders of tin Nana; the women ami children 
who " iiai.ned were, with many who bad escap¬ 
ed from Futlchgbur, confined iu an hospiia*. 
at Cawnpore, 





OF INDIA BY THE BRITISH. 

be observed that the Hindus suffer 
vliich arise from tbeir fellow-country- ~ ~ rtie< 

men, not from Euroj *ans. In most cases, Euro- bi fault, 
pcans are the only protectors of the poor from 
injustice and oppression. 


It is the sincere wish of the people of Eng- Intentions 
land that India should be well governed, and that of El, s lsiml 
its inhabitants should enjoy every blessing which 
they themselves possess. Bad laws are changed in 
Englandand good ones are passed, chieflybecause 
the people send in numerous petitions to Parlia¬ 
ment on the subject. The same course lies open to 
the Hindus. Alterations in laws which would be 
beneficial to the country should be proposed in 
petitions to the Legislative Council of India, by 
whom they.would be duly considered. In this 
manner improvements might be gradually in¬ 
troduced. 


08. The happiness of the people, however, Causes of 
depends far more upon themselves than upon llio * >0 ' erti ' 
Government. The Hindus enjoy great natural 
advantages. Tbeir children are very docile and 
intelligent. The soil of India, when well-watered 
and cultivated, produces abundant crops. What 
are i be causes why so much poverty and wretch¬ 
edness exist in the country ? Some of them are 
the following: 

iru-it/ of good Education .—It is reckoned that u ; ,»t of 
throughout India not more than one person in c, lucatio» 
twenty can read. In towns the proportion is much 
larger; but in many of the villages no reader is 
to be found except the accountant, and lie can 
merely opcll woros with difficulty. With few ex¬ 
ception-. one hundred millions of females in India 
tiro entirely uneducated. This state of gross ig- 
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norance Las a powerful effect in keeping tb 
pie poor and miserable. 


<SL 


Marriage Foolish usages about Marriages .—One of tliesc 
is tile large sums wasted on marriage-feasts. Most 
houses in India contain scarcely any furniture. 
Part,of the money now thrown away on feasts 
wouldbe suflicientto provide many useful articles, 
which would greatly increase the comfort of i lie 
married couple for the whole of their lives; where¬ 
as the debts at present incurred needlessly, arc 
a heavy burden. Another foolish custom is the 
marriage of children. Contracts are made when 
' it cannot be known whether the parties will have 
any affection for each other, and thus unhappy 
unions arc often the result. Sometimes the boy 
dies, and than the poor girl is treated as a widow 
and doomed to a life of misery. Many other evils 
follow from such foolish marriage usages, which 
prevail in no country of the world except India. 


c r tom. Blind adherence io Custom .—This is the great 

guide of the Hindus.- .They do not consider 
whether a thing is right or wrong; but merely 
imitate the example of others. This is acting 
like animals without reason.- Crows now make 
their nests in the same way tnat’they did three 
thousand years ago. If ono sheep leap down a 
preciprice, the whole flock will follow. Men, he ,v- 
' Over, should seek to improve, and make u£e of 
the understanding which God Las given them. 
Ai one time the English were naked painted sa¬ 
ve; e:*, like the wild tribes among the jimgles of 
India. They would have continued in the awe 
skate, had they blindly followed custom. It is 
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iov Imre founded 1,542 native 
tftM'.s. containing 49,688 members. These 
eh n red gmembers form tb^ nucleus of a Native 
Christian community, comprising 213,182 indi¬ 
viduals. w ho regularly enjoy the blessings of 
lliblc instruction, bolk for young and old. 

i he eHurts of Missionaries in the cause of 
education in 1802 were directed to 1,811 dav- 
M-hools, in which 48,390 boys were instructed 
through the medium of their own vernacular 
language: to 108 boarding-schools, containing 
••.158 boys, chiefly Christians, who resided upon 
ila? Missionaries premises, and were .rained up 
under their eye; and to 181 superior day-schools, 
111 wJncl1 28,903 hoys and young men received a 
Scriptural education, through the medium 
' >? 1 lie Kn g1 language. Their efforts in Female 
i- duration embraced 378 day-schools, containing 
10,802 girls,* ami : 17 hoarding schools, with 
gb-ls. taught almost exclusively in the 
' cn acular languages. 

1 h^ entire Bible had been translated into fourteen 
I.' 1 ' 'iriiaires; the New Testament into five others. 

I sopara'e gospels into seven others. The His- 
sor .,rv Societies maintained 25 printing estab- 
1 moments. 

I he (expenditure hr Missions in India and (dev- 
29 lacs oftupets iinnnnliv of which 
one.seventh, orfourh.es, ; s contributed hy Euro- 
t lir si.inns resident in the Hast. Tiv far the 
eiea'cstjiart oftheabovt jorenev has! eenhronirhi 
1 f l ! " dion during the last thirty years.* 

* I'rcn. MiiUphs. 
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108. God said to Abraham, witlirespd 
. Canaan, u Arise, walk through the land, in the 
length, of it, and in the breadth of it; fori 
will give it unto thee.’* Abraham firmly believed 
the promise of God, though during his life-time 
lie had no inheritance in the land, “ no not so 
much as to set his foot on.” Christians have 
the same hope that India will yet be the Lord’s. 
It lias been promised J;o the Redeemer-*-it is 
part of the kingdom purchased with His precious 
blood, A zealous Missionary, now departed, who 
laboured for mm years close to the temple of 
Juggernaut, thus wrote:— 


May we not look beyond present discourage¬ 
ments to the time when the victory shall be 
won, and (India; became Immanuel’s land ? It 
will be then, as now, filled with temples ; but 
they will be temples dedicated to the living God- 
It will be thickly p jpulated with worshippers; 
bur they will worship Grod in spirit and in truth. 
It will have its li gh ways thronged with pilgrims, 
hut. they will be irnve’lers in the way to heaven, 
it will have its shastras, but they will be the 
scored Scripture-. It will have its songs, but 
they will be* swe*t hongs of praise to God and 
!«> the Lamb. Its fathers and mothers, rs mi¬ 
me toils as now, will be all Christians; its youths 
of both sexes will all be taught the lessons of 


early piety. Th • lam! shall have its sabbaths; 
i‘ hull f ‘l the I II influence of truth and peace 
Thu earth shall v »<d r >increase and lir'ivni re- 
reive sne •• .suv nemtious of its ransomed mu-l 
tit-mlcm, and thou shall the tfoivL be fulfilled -/A* 
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wilderness and the solitary place shu'l 
for then.; and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose.” 



Let the readers of this hook first becom- 
1 hemselves the willing subjects of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, trusting in Him for salvation, and, through 
tlie help of the Holy Spirit, obeying all His laws. 
Xext let them devote their lives to the promo¬ 
tion of His glory; let them seek by their ex¬ 
ample, their efforts, and their prayers, to bring 
their fellow-countrymen to a knowledge ol the 
Gospel. When all tbeir toils arc over, He, on 
whose head are many crowns, will say to them, 
vi Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” 
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THE END. 
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